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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Important Appointments under the Gas 
Regulation Act. 


Tue Board of Trade are losing no time in getting the parts 
of the machinery properly assembled for carrying-out their 
functions under the Gas Regulation Act ; and we congratu- 
late them on the appointments that have just been made. 
Hearty welcome will be given to Mr. H. C. Honey upon 
his appointment as Director of Gas Administration in the 
Power, Transport, and Economic Department of the Board. 
Mr. Honey has had a large experience at the Board in the 
legislative work of the gas industry ; and the knowledge that 
he has gained over many years will be invaluable not only 
to himself in his new and responsible position, but to the 
gas industry in these days of reform and redress. The new 
Chief Gas Examiner is Sir R. T. Glazebrook, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Sir Richard is the late Director of the National Physical 
Laboratory, and his intellectual attainments are well known 
throughout the scientific world. There was some hope that 
a scientific man with close acquaintance with industrial 
work and needs would have been appointed to the position ; 
but there is good compensation when the gas industry re- 
quires the highest scientific qualification to be brought upon 
its affairs, and by one who is so sympathetic to progres- 
sive ambitions and work as Sir Richard is known to be. As 
to the Gas Referees, they are old friends with a shortened 
title, but an immensely larger dominion. The work of 
Mr. C. V. Boys, F.R.S., Dr. J. S. Haldane, F.R.S., and Mr. 
W. J. Atkinson Butterfield, M.A., F.1.C., for and in con- 
nection with the- gas industry, in the capacity of Metro- 
politan Gas Referees and in other ways, is too well known 
to need any extended reference. It will be a valuable 
advantage to have the new work inaugurated and continued 
under their jurisdiction, rule, and supervision. 

So much for the permanent appointments. Simul- 
taneously with their making, we have the announcement as 
to the names of the members of the Committees who are 
charged with the duty, under section 2 (4) of the Gas Regu- 
lation Act, to consider whether it is necessary or desirable 
to prescribe any limitation of the proportions of carbon 
monoxide and inerts in town gas. It will be remembered 
that the section made it obligatory upon the Board of Trade 
to cause inquiries to be held into these matters “as soon 
“as may be” after the passing of the Act. No one will 
be able to accuse the Board with procrastination in the 
matter. The inquiries are to be held under separate Com- 
mittees ; and we are of opinion that this is an arrangement 
that will lead to more thorough investigation of the two 
independent subjects than if they had been referred to a 
single Committee. But it is to be hoped that there will be 
a clear space between the two inquiries, as the evidence in 
both matters will have to come (or largely so) from prac- 
tically the same sources. 

Regarding the constitution of the Committee who will 
be considering the question of carbon monoxide limitation, 
Sir William Pearce, M.P., is the Chairman. In him we 
have political experience, industrial chemistry, and com- 
merce combined. Sir William was Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the House of Commons who considered the 
Gas Regulation Bill; and he knows a great deal about the 
gas industry, its services, and its development as a supplier 
of a labour-saving heating agent. The medical profession 
will be represented by Dr. T. Carnwath, M.B., engineering 
by Mr. W. Doig Gibb, O.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., and chemistry 
by Dr. T. Gray, D.Sc., who is chief of the laboratories of the 








Fuel Research Board. The Committee who will be con- 
sidering the subject of inerts in gas will be Mr. James 
Hunter Gray, K.C., Mr. W. J. Atkinson Butterfield, M.A., 
F.1.C., and Dr. C. H. Lander, D.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
It will be seen that in this case as in the other the chemical, 
physical, and engineering fields arecovered. The tribunals 
are competent ones; and now much will depend upon the 
character and value of the evidence that is placed before 
them, and upon which they will have to form judgment. 
The contest of these controversial matters has now to be a 
conclusive one. Therefore the evidence will have to be 
thorough and not only theoretical, but practical. Experi- 
ence will be, or rather should be, of material value. It 
is to be hoped that the inquiries will not be rushed, so that 
there may be good time for putting the evidence into shape 
in order to present it to the Committees in the best form. 
Time will be saved and thoroughness served by this course. 
The question of procedure before the Committees has to be 
determined; but we take it that it will be the same before 
both Committees, and will follow very much the ordinary 
lines of departmental inquiries. 


The Production of Therms. 


In a later column to-day, Prof. J. W. Cobb writes: “The 
“ new Gas Regulation Act is a substantial recognition and 
“ embodiment of the sound principle that any legislative 
“ control of an industry should impose the minimum of re- 
“ striction upon natural and healthy developments within the 
“ industry itself, while securing complete protection for those 
“ whom it serves and supplies.” This recognition has been 
tardy in its coming ; but it is now here, and has place in the 
Statute Book. It has opened-up to the gas industry a new 
statutory view of its functions and responsibilities; but in 
some quarters there is a slowness to realize the full meaning 
of it all. The economic position of the industry, so far as 
this economic position is under its own control, has been 
changed from a restricted to an unrestricted one, other than 
that imposed by the governing “declared” calorific value, 
which can by simple means be changed as need directs. 
The industry has now to consider how best to utilize the 
Act—how best to become producers of the therms which 
it has to sell. This is the subject of the second contribution 
to the series of special articles which are now being pub- 
lished in the “ JouRNAL” in connection with the passing of 
the Gas Regulation Act. It is a complex subject, because 
so many factors have to be taken into account in every gas- 
producing works and every gas-supply area. No general 
prescription for gas production can be presented. The only 
general rule which can be applied is that the gas produced 
must be that which gives the best average efficiency for the 
multiplicity of purposes for which it is utilized in any given 
area. The method of producing the gas must be subject 
to several considerations—including the questions of capital 
and labour costs, the character of the coal most.readily avail- 
able, and the conditions of the markets for secondary pro- 
ducts, which have again begun to fluctuate ina manner which 
serves to remind that, from the point of view of constancy 
of trade and of revenue, our primary commodity is the one 
which must always have prior consideration, which is en- 
forced more now that the business of gas supply is on the 
heat-unit basis. In the business of the supply of heat units, 
gas has a good lead among the fuels, in that no other heat 
agent distributed by subterranean means can offer such a 
large proportion of the potential heat energy of the coal. It 
is easier to distribute than solid fuel ; and for most purposes 
it has a higher efficiency in use. 

The special article published to-day is a composite one, 
and is contributed by Prof. J. W. Cobb and members of his 
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‘staff at the Leeds University, who have been making a 
special study of the present systems of gas production, of 
possibilities, and of the efficiencies in use of gases of differ- 
ent compositions and qualities. The introduction is written 
by Prof. Cobb; Mr. H. J. Hodsman, M.Sc., F.1.C., reviews 
the position of carbonization and refers to the outlook, and 
in the latter connection deals with the use of oxygen in gas 
production ; while Dr. A. Parker particularly surveys the 
position of gas production, and mentions considerations 
which should govern choice, from the standpoint of present 
achievement. Mr. James W. Wood, M.Sc., treats of the 
utilizationof B.Th.U. inheating and lighting. These articles 
will, we believe and hope, do much to focus attention upon 
the present position of heat-unit production in the form of gas, 
and to stimulate interest upon the lines along which work is 
likely to proceed in the quest for further advance in produc- 
tion efficiency. There are various conclusions that can be 
drawn from this study of the present heat-unit production 
situation. The main one is that the existing systems offer 
little chance of substantially reducing the heat expenditure 
in gas production; and so the thermal efficiencies of these 
carbonizing processes cannot show much greater progress. 
The second one is that to gain materially higher efficiencies 
in gas production, internal heating will have to be the 
system adopted in order to lower heat expenditure, and 
increase the saleable heat units. Prof. Cobb, Mr. Hods- 
man, and Dr. Parker, all lead up to these conclusions; and 
the evidence presented appears too conclusive to admit of 
any other view, which is also the one expressed by the 
President of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. Thomas 
Goulden) in our issue of last week. 

Much has been done between the old wasteful days of 
direct-firing and the present, when there is almost general 
utilization of the regenerative system of heating, to reduce 
the heat expended in the carbonizing process. The heat 
losses have also been diminished not only by the changes 
in the heating arrangements, but by the changes from the 
horizontal position of retorts to the vertical position, and by 
the use of heavier charges. This is more particularly the 
case with the continuous vertical retorts ; the incoming coal 
absorbing some of the sensible heat of the crude gas, while 
some of the sensible heat of the coke is transferred in part 
to the air supply, or is utilized in the decomposition of 
steam for the production of water gas. Something further 
is done in the generation of steam by waste-heat boilers. 
Even so, and with the best performances before them, Prof. 
Cobb and Mr. Hodsman still regard the heat expenditure in 
the carbonizing processes asa burden. It is, of course, very 
difficult accurately to define how much of the heat that is not 
accounted for by the various products is usefully employed 
and how much is wasted; but it is patent that the heat which 
is expended sets, as our contributors point out, a limit to 
the efficiency of the carbonizing process. They have their 
ideals, and they look forward. The gas engineer wants to 
convert the volatile matter in the coal as far as possible into 
gas; but Prof. Cobb points out that the gasification of the 
liquid volatile matier is impracticable in existing systems, 
even if it were desirable. To do this would need some sys- 
tem which would fractionate the crude gas, and while facili- 
tating the escape of the lighter vapours would retain the 
heavier vapours in the charge for further cracking. So we 
arrive with the investigators at the opinion that everything 
suggests, that progress in thermal efficiency will only be 
accomplished by some system of internal heating. They 
have written independently ; and the view has consistent 
expression. Systems of internal heating should be suitable 
for the production of the lighter and the thinner tars; the 
heavier portion being cracked, and going to swell the 
amount of heat carried by the gas. As Mr. Hodsman says, 
it requires no stretch of the imagination to foresee variations 
in the processes of carbonization and gasification, so as to 
modify the quantity and kind of product; and this would 
open-up new fields to the gas industry. The same writer, 
in a later section, carries us once more to the scheme for 
the utilization of oxygen in gas production, which he and 
Prof. Cobb pictured to the members of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers last June, and which excites anticipation 
of an efficiency in carbonization and complete gasification 
exceeding go p.ct. All this rests in the lap of the future. 


But it points to an extensive field for research; and only 
by research shall we now move forward. 

However, the: gas industry has to take up the work of 
supplying heat units from the present stage of technical 
development ; and this is where Dr, Parker and Mr. Wood 








come in. The former examines the carbonizing systems 
—the horizontal, the intermittent, and the continuous verti- 
cal systems, as well as the methods of steaming charges in 
retorts, the manufacture of blue water gas in a separate 
generator, and complete gasification. From the thermal 
and chemical standpoints, there is not the slightest doubt 
that Dr. Parker has a preference for continuous vertical 
retorts and steaming. He does not deny the other systems 
a place in the gas-producing world. They have a place. 
They must, however, be dealt with and receive selection on 
the basis of individual or local circumstances, Horizontal 
retorts are more suitable than other systems for some kinds 
of coal, and with them blue water gas or complete gasifica- 
tion plant is adesirable adjunct. Vertical systems have the 
advantage of producing gas of uniform quality at all stages 
of carbonization, coupled with the ease with which any 
quality of gas over a considerable range can be produced 
by the process of steaming. The statement as to actual 
accomplishment with continuous vertical retorts at Udding- 
ston, the accuracy of every figure in which Dr. Parker’s 
tests vouch for, will be studied with interest, for it is remark- 
able ; and yet higher thermal efficiency could be attained 
by the utilization of a portion of the waste heat. He wants 
more data as to fuel and steam for the intermittent vertical 
retort to allow of definite conclusions as to its thermal effici- 
ency. Carburetted water gas is at present put out of the 
field from the financial point of view by the price of oil, 
though its thermal efficiency is high. The 50 p.ct.or so 
efficiency of the blue water gas plant can be increased by 
the installation of waste-heat boilers, making the plant its 
own producer of steam. As to complete gasification, more 
definite data are also required; and he hopes that these 
data will soon beavailable. While it is stated that 80 p.ct. 
of the heat of the coal ‘is put into the gas by the Tully 
system, the process must of course be charged with the 
fuel required for steam-raising and for power for the 
blower. Other than where the markets for tar and am- 
monia are poor, Dr. Parker looks upon this plant as a good 
auxiliary—the same as water-gas plant. In considering 
its virtues, regard must be had to the relative commercial 
values-of gas and secondary products. 

So it will be seen that the articles survey the position 
from which we have to start in the production of heat units 
for sale. There can be no immediate revolution; we have 
to proceed with and from what we possess. But there is to 
be no stopping there. The workers are busy; and the gas 
industry looks to their work to direct to fresh advances. 
Our contributors are quite optimistic as to success. 


Determining Quality—The Incandescent Burner 


the Criterion. 
HavinG now considered the present position of gas-making 


practice in relation to the production of B.Th.U., and the 
possible lines of further advance in thermal efficiency, it is 
essential that, before determining future gas composition, 
calorific value, &c., deliberate attention should be given to 
the question of the efficiency of gasinuse. To put it plainly 
and briefly, gas production must be governed by the require- 
ments in use. There is the fortunate difficulty in making 
determination that gas is not an agent the services of which 
are confined to one or two uses. It is employed for multi- 
farious purposes, and each under many conditions of service. 
Therefore, the line of determination as to the characteristics 
of the gas to be supplied must be that of the most exacting 
use. It is upon the making of determination that Mr. James 
W. Wood, M.Sc., in his article to-day on the “ Utilization of 
“ B.Th.U. in Heating and Lighting,” offers considerations 
which have much guiding value. One thing above all 
others that he shows is that the uses to which gas is put— 
providing in a supply district there is uniformity of compo- 
sition, specific gravity, calorific power, and adequate pres- 
sure—give to the gas engineer very large latitude, inasmuch 
as the choice of composition and calorific power has a long 
range within which high efficiencies can be attained, subject 
to the appliances or apparatus being suitably adjusted. In 
calorific power the top point in the range need not exceed 
500 B.Th.U.; and efficiency is not much, if at all, affected 
if the calorific power is 380 or even 350 B.Th.U., provided 
there is adjustment at the burner and a sufficient volume is 
delivered. But gas of (say) 550 B.Th.U. and upwards im- 
poses restrictions—seeing that to obtain satisfactory results 
from such gas with ordinary low-pressure burners demands 
accuracy in design, construction, and finish, and entails an 
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amount of attention which is almost impossible in practice, 
and certainly so in domestic practice, where the minimum 
attention is given to adjustment. A reduction in calorific 
value, within, of course, reasonable limits, has proved bene- 
ficial in providing gas which, on account of its reduced air 
requirement, will work fairly efficiently with less perfect ap- 
pliances, and with unskilled attention. This is a point that 
is of considerable value in the argument for developing the 
fullest economical value by the supply of suitably lower 
calorific grades of gas per cubic foot. 

There has been a good deal heard from the advocates of 
high calorific powers per cubic foot as to the value of the 
concentration of heat units. Mr. Wood discusses the point, 
and shows that for all practical purposes it has only one 
value, and in other respects a smaller value than less con- 
centrated B.Th.U. gas. It is only in distribution that the 
concentration has any real claim, owing to the greater 
volume of heat units that can be carried through a given 
system at equal pressures. As already pointed out, this con- 
centration may be a positive disadvantage to the consumer, 
through the impossibility of securing, owing to the compo- 
sition of the gas giving the high concentration per cubic 
foot, the same intimate degree of aération with ordinary 
low-pressure burners, as is obtained with gas of lower con- 
centration of heat units per cubic foot. The only concen- 
tration in which the consumer is concerned is in the mixture 
of gas and air at the burner head; and the consumer wants 
that mixture to be of a character that will give him the 
most perfect combustion. When regarded in this way, the 
assumed value to the consumer of a high concentration of 
heat units per cubic foot disappears; and with the high 
concentration he is faced with the difficulty that he is not 
getting—unless his appliances are constructed with a super- 
refinement, and he gives to them close personal attention— 
such a good mixture for combustion purposes, and perhaps 
he will not do so even with all the guardianship exercised. 
Therefore the consumer obtains no gain from high concen- 
tration. Mr. Wood takes us over experimental work which 
shows how little efficiencies vary with gases of different 
compositions and calorific values per cubic foot—always 
providing conditions are right for securing the efficien- 
cies. To this matter of conditions too little attention has 
been paid in the gas industry in the past. There has been 
progress; but this has been in the nature of jumps, and not 
the result of continuous effort. But there are many workers 
to-day on the line of investigation into the structural details 
of appliances which will improve the conditions of use, and 
therefore promote efficiency. We are confident of this, that 
to the efficiency of the appliances they buy, gas undertakings 
will in the future be paying more attention than they have 
done in the past, for one reason because the efficiency of 
appliances has a bearing upon the question of the economy 
of production. 

In making determination as to the composition and calo- 
rific values of gas to be manufactured and supplied, con- 
sideration must, of course, be given to the proportions of gas 
used for high and low temperature work. But this to our 
mind is not so important as determining the character of 
the gas and the conditions of its supply that will meet the 
use at the consumers’ end that is the most exacting. In this 
regard, Mr. Wood makes a suggestion. An incandescent 
gas mantle depends upon high temperature for developing 
its best light-giving power; and it is perhaps the most 
sensitive subject with which the gas industry has to deal. 
Mr. Wood therefore proposes a 70 c.p. light, using an 
upright burner, as a useful representative value to take. 
Research has shown that a gas that will give this light, with 
an ordinary upright burner under working conditions, is 
quite suitable for giving efficient results for other purposes. 
A “C” upright burner that will, with a reasonable effici- 
ency, give 70 c.p. may therefore be taken in determining 
the composition and calorific value of the gas to be sup- 
plied. As to what is “ reasonable” efficiency, Mr. Wood 
does not put any strain on the gas when he suggests as 
a fair figure to take, with an upright “C” incandescent 
burner, 30 c.p. per rooo B.Th.U. supplied. It means the 
supply of 2333 B.Th.U. per 70 c.p., which at 1s. per therm 
would only represent o:28d. per hour for a 70 c.p. light. 
In proposing this datum line, he fixes upon the 30 c.p. per 
1000 B.Th.U. as a compromise between laboratory and 
ordinary working conditions; and if this efficiency can be 
obtained with a “C” burner, then the gas supplied. is of 
a character that will be quite suitable for other purposes. 
And, as the article shows, mixtures of gas running down to 








350 B.Th.U. are capable of yielding (providing the adjust- 
ment is right) 70 c.p. in a “C” upright burner, for the 
expenditure of 1000 B.Th.U. per 30 c.p. 

There is value in Mr. Wood’s consideration of those 
things which should, from the consumers’ end, govern gas 
production. It is at that end that the primary rules must 
be framed in determining, for any district, what is a really 
economical gas supply. 


Two-Stage Carbonization from America. 


Tue Society of Chemical Industry heard last Monday a 
good deal about the American system of two-stage car- 
bonization, known as the Smith continuous system, in 
which the halting places are too many to allow the term 
“continuous” to pass unchallenged. There was really 
nothing said which makes the system attractive from the 
point of view of the maker of gas who has to consider how 
to get, on the best profitable terms, the most therms out 
of the coal he uses. In fact, the details given will at once 
satisfy the gas engineer that this is not a plant to which 
he need (whatever colliery engineers may do) give anything 
more than passing consideration for interest’s sake. A very 
brief study of the process will at once assure him that 
initial and working costs must be high. The primary car- 
bonization is at a relatively low temperature; and during 
the process the charge is kept constantly agitated by two 
paddles moving at adjustable rates. There are conveying 
plant, crushers, and hoppers for the feeding of the low- 
temperature retorts; and then there is the mechanical 
operation for the paddles in each retort. The “spongy” 
mass from the low-temperature retorts (which cannot be an 
easy substance to handle by mechanical or any other means) 
is conveyed to a storage bin, whence it is transferred again 
toacrusher. After being thus dealt with, it is once more 
elevated to a mixer, where it is combined with 8 to ro p.ct. 
of liquid pitch, which also has to be handled to get it there. 
Then the two substances continue their journey together 
through a fluxer for bringing about an intimate mixture in 
conjunction with steam. Briquetting next takes place ina 
press. The resulting blocks are put into secondary retorts, 
and heated to a higher temperature, which drives off the 
volatile matter. A good solid coke is said to result. But 
at what expenditure of money and time! There is too 
much handling of material, too much plant, and obviously 
too small a quantity of B.Th.U. in gaseous form to make 
the process attractive for gas makers. Before the plant is 
accepted in this country, more definite and more detailed 
information will be required than is given in the paper, 
and a guarantee as to the initial and working costs and 
results with given coals will be found indispensable. Dr. 
Ormandy said in the discussion that he could not see much 
novelty in the plant. We seem to see a good deal of novelty 
of the wrong sort from the gas-engineering point of view. 








Railway Companies and Gas Pressures. 

The Board of Trade have received something like a hundred 
applications for Orders under the Gas Regulation Act. There is 
one claim made in regard to them all which the Director of Gas 
Administration (Mr. H. C. Honey) has thought well to have defi- 
nitely settled, in order to save time. Therefore, on Monday this 
week, he held a special inquiry into the matter, with Mr. W. J. 
Atkinson Butterfield, one of the Gas Referees. The subject of 
inquiry was the claim of the Railway Companies that a sliding- 
scale of pressures having relation to calorific power shall be in- 
serted in all the Orders; that 500 B.Th.U. shall be taken as the 
datum line; and that at this calorific power 2 in. pressure shall 
apply. 500 X 20-1oths = 10,000, The railway companies ask 
that this relation shall be maintained whatever the calorific power. 
In their own words: “ The relation of the calorific power of the 
gas supplied to the pressure of supply, as measured at the inlet of 
the consumer’s meter, shall be such that the product of the multi- 
plication of the number of thermal units by the number of tenths 
of an inch of pressure shall at no time be less than 10,000.” Sup- 
posing the gas is of 450 B.Th.U., then the pressure at the con- 
sumer’s meter would have to be 22'2-10ths to realize approxi- 
mately the product of 10,000. Roughly speaking, every 25 B.Th.U. 
reduction below the datum line of 500 would be equal to an 
increase in pressure of 1-1oth. Clause 2 (subsection 2) of the 
Gas Regulation Act gives the Board of Trade wide powers in re- 
gard to pressure; but it is obvious, as the gas industry submits, 
that the intention of the Act is that 20-1oths is_to be regarded as 
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the general working pressure irrespective of the calorific value 
(seeing that no calorific value is prescribed, but has to be declared), 
but that it is open to the railway companies, or any other con- 
sumers, to apply to the Board and prove special circumstances 
that warrant a modification. At the inquiry the railway com- 
panies were represented by Counsel, as were also the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, whose application for an Order was made 
the ground for the general inquiry. A report of the discussion 
appears in our news columns to-day. The decision of the Board 
will be awaited with interest by all gas undertakings, and with 
not a little concern by those whose conditions cause the respon- 
sible officials to regard 2 inches as a “‘ minimum permissible pres- 
sure” astoohigh. Wecannot, however, think that the Board will 
accept new conditions, which were rejected by Parliament. 


Remarkable Gas Increases. 


In view of the growing heating load, gas undertakings will 
have to be better prepared than ever for the vagaries of the 
weather, so as to be capable of quickly responding to the de- 
mands that arise through sudden falls of temperature. Gas 
undertakings generally experienced this during December; and 
we had a good example the other day when Mr. A. Caddick 
mentioned his experiences at Croydon. Compared with 1919, 
the rise in demand away from the normal began last month on 
the 8th. On that day the output was 7,899,000 c.ft., compared 
with 7,443,000 c.ft.on the corresponding day of 1919. Day by 
day the figures went bounding-up by over a million cubic feet, 
then a million-and-a-half, and then by over two millions. On 
Dec. 14, the record output was made with 9,006,000 c.ft., which 
compared with 7,059,000 c.ft. on the same day in 1919—an 
increase of 1,947,000 c.ft., or 27°5 p.ct., which was upon an in- 
crease of 23°6 p.ct. The day before—the 13th—the increase was 
31°5 p.ct. upon the corresponding day of 1919; but the Dec. 14 
output was the record. The previous record for a day was on 
Dec. 20, 1917, when the amount was 8,058,000 c.ft. The output 
dropped somewhat after the 14th, till on Dec. 20 the quantity of 
gas sent out was 8,025,000 c.ft., compared with 6,969,000 c.ft. on 
the same day in 1919. In the thirteen days there were variations 
in the increases of demand contrasted with the same dates of 
1919 running from 6'12 p.ct. up to 31°5 p.ct. This is the sort of 
thing for which preparation has to be made nowadays; and 
the engineer who can readily comply with such taxes on his re- 
sources is to be congratulated. We fancy Mr. Caddick must 
have been pleased when the milder weather came; for he men- 
tioned that he had all his retorts in action, and four sets of car- 
buretted water-gas plant. He was fortunate in being (after the 
war and in these times) so well equipped; and we know that the 
Croydon Company are looking forward, so as not to be caught by 
cold snaps or anything else that may occur. 


Good Signs. 

Gas undertakings will be glad to learn that the ironmasters 
in the Cleveland district have recognized that high prices are a 
serious menace to the trade, and so have reduced their entire 
scale of quotations—the reductions ranging from tos. to 20s. per 
ton. They will also note with satisfaction that there has been a 
dramatic decline in freights. It is reported that there is now 
about 10 million tons more shipping afloat than on the eve of 
the war. Rates for long distance traffic have fallen consider- 
ably; and coasting figures are well down. It is stated that 
London freights are 7s. 6d. per ton compared with an average 
of gs. 73d. last year, and 12s. 103d. in 1919. The information is 
also gratifying that, subject to all inland needs being fully met, 
discretion has been given to District Coal and Coke Supplies 
Committees to allow, without restriction as to quantity or guality, 
the export of coal, coke, and patent fuel. The export of coal has 
a bearing upon the profitableness or otherwise of the coal indus- 
try, and therefore upon home prices. The top level of export 
prices has been passed; so that though export restrictions have 
been removed, we cannot expect (competition prevents this) the 
same financial assistance from exports asin the past. The same 
with coke, There will be gratification over the release of coke 
for export; but the top figures have been seen, and purchases 
from abroad will be at prices of more moderate degree. 








Gas-Meter Testing Regulations. 
The old-fashioned rules applying to the testing of gas-meters 
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under the powers .conferred upon the Board of Trade by the 
Gas Regulation Act. That a change has only now been effected 
which has been called for since higher pressures became a prac- 
tice while the laws relating to the matter continued to reside in 
days when other practices obtained, is not a testimonial to legisla- 
tive progress with the times in a matter which affects both a large 
industry and the general public. However, we have more to do 
now with the new times than the dead past. The new regulations 
for meter testing, which were published by us last week, will be 
welcomed, and will give a large measure of satisfaction, if only 
because they are more in harmony with current needs. Upon 
this we may also rely, that as experience favours amendment, 
the Board of Trade will not hesitate to make it, so as not to have 
something governing that is inconsistent with current conditions, 
as has been the case for some years. This is an advantage the 
industry will reap by having a Director of Gas Administration at 
the Board of Trade. The various tests that are now prescribed, 
both for ordinary and high-pressure meters, have been framed 
after conference with meter experts and qualified testers; and 
they will more effectually put meters through their “ paces ” under 
modern conditions before certification and stamping than has been 
the case hitherto. The testing of meter-indexes may be made by 
agreement or request; and for this a special fee will be charged. 
At the same time, there is to be a change from the nomenclature 
applying to meter sizes. No longer will a new meter be known 
as a so many light meter, but its designation will be derived from 
its cubic feet capacity per hour. In future, too, all new meter- 
testing inspectors will have to hold a certificate of qualification 
from the Board of Trade; but existing inspectors have their 
positions safeguarded. 


Rates Still Going Up. 

As time goes on, Mr. W. Allison Davies, the Borough 

Treasurer of Preston, continues to add to the number of towns, 

both large and small, included in his annual rating statistics; the 

latest return, which reached us a few days ago, referring to about 

200 different places. It was always the endeavour to select a re- 

presentative list of towns for inclusion ; but, naturally, with every 

increase in number the comparisons become more valuable. On 

the present occasion, in addition to the comparison of one town 

with another—often, of course, differently circumstanced—keen 

interest must be felt by the ratepayers generally in comparing 
the financial year covered [1920-21] with the figures for the im- 
mediately preceding twelve months. The particular desire is 
not to see whether the rates are still rising—for everybody knows 
they are—but whether they continue to go up at a more or less 
rapid rate than has been the experience of the last few years. It 
is to be feared that a glance at the figures will lead the inquirer 
to the conclusion that “ more,” rather than “less,” rapid is the 
description to be applied to this upward process. In the return, 
the two years are given side by side, so that it is easy to see the 
extent to which the burden has been increased. Asa matter of 
fact, among the county boroughs quoted, an average of total rates 
levied of 15s. 63d. in the pound compares with rts. 24d. a year 
ago. For the boroughs the figures are 15s. 3d., against 11s. 2d.; 
for the urban district councils included, 18s. 103d., as against 
13s. 5d.; and for the Metropolitan boroughs, 15s. 1o3d., against 
tos. 64d. In considerably more than one-half the places men- 
tioned, the rates levied for the period under review exceeded 15s. 
in the pound; and, as will be seen from the figures given in the 
news columns of this issue, there is a list of no less than eighteen 
places where the demands made upon the ratepayers have passed 
the 20s. in the pound mark. Indeed, there are two instances of 
over 26s., and one of 25s. odd. All three are in one part of the 
kingdom ; and they are Abertillery, Merthyr Tydfil, and Llanelly, 
Stress must not be laid on this point, however, for there are 
plenty of very highly-rated places to be found elsewhere—more 
than half-a-dozen of the “ over 20s.” ones being in the Metropoli- 
tan district. The lesson afforded by Mr. Davies’s statistics is 
one that should not pass unheeded. 


Coal Prospects. 

It is feared coal prices will have to go up; but the news- 
paper report, that there is no present intention of raising them, 
rather looks like an attempt to relieve the shock of something 
that may be fairly imminent and imperative. The Government, 
the coalowners, and the coal miners do not like the outlook. They 
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Robert Horne has told the owners and the miners that the year 
to Dec. 31 stands all right in regard to profits. Estimates of the 
balance to the good from exports vary between £18,000,000 and 
£20,000,000. But things have been changing with remarkable 
rapidity of late. The home trade in coal is not even now on a 
paying basis ; and coal for home consumption has been obtained 
at present prices simply owing to the benevolent contribution 
of countries abroad to our revenue. But other coal-producing 
countries—America particularly—have been undermining our ad- 
vantage in this respect; and now Sir Robert Horne says the 
demand for coal for export has declined both in volume and value. 
The outlook of the industry is therefore gloomy. The miners who 
are partly responsible for this—through opening their mouths so 
widely for higher pay, and through short production and strikes— 
blame the export advisers of the Coal Mines Department for 
the serious predicament to the brink of which the industry has 
been brought. Their own part in the matter is not recognized. 
Regretfully, they are coming to the conclusion that decontrol 
would be better than allowing the “ experts” of the Mines De- 
partment to imperil further the position of the industry; and 
there is now unofficial talk of decontrol by the middle of February. 
It is felt that the industry must have greater mobility; but the 
first thing should be to get on to a settled basis in regard to wages. 
There is no question that the recent and still continuing artificial 
conditions cannot much longer exist. While writing, it is noticed 
that the output of coal during the week ending Dec. 25 was down 
to 4,541,600 tons, compared with 5,307,000 tons the preceding 
week, This is better than we anticipated for Christmas week. 
Coal and transport for the gas industry are very kindred sub- 


jects. It was intimated last week that the railway losses directly - 


or indirectly attributable to the late coal stoppage probably ex- 
ceeds 8 millions, which the country has to make up. The result 
of eight months’ working of the railways to November is that, in- 
cluding the guarantee, the country is involved in a liability of 254 
millions, which may or may not be reduced by the end of March. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. A. CANNING WILLIAMs, who has held the appointment of 
Treasurer and Collector to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Com- 
missioners from 1910 to November last, when the Commission 
was dissolved under the Edinburgh Boundaries Extension Act, 
and his principal duties transferred to the City Chamberlain’s 
Department, has intimated to the Corporation of Edinburgh that 
he desires to retire from his present temporary position next May. 
Mr. Williams’s claim for compensation for abolition of office was 
one of a number of similar claims that came ‘on the 6th inst. 
before a Committee of the Corporation, who decided to remit 
them all to a Sub-Committee for consideration and report. 


Mr. Francis Wu1rTeE, B.Sc., of the engineering staff of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, has been elected an associate 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

_ Mr. C. H. SHeaRMAN, who has had a lengthy experience 
in the Oldbury chemical works of Messrs. Chance and Hunt, 


has been appointed Works Chemist at the Saltley Gas-Works, 
Birmingham. 





Mr. R. J. MtLpourne has been appointed a Justice of the Peace 
for the County of Shropshire. 
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EDWARD PRICE. 


Ir is with sorrow we have to record the passing away of another 
of those who, by hard work and faithful service, made names 
for themselves in the earlier days of the gasindustry. Mr. Edward 
Price, who died last Thursday at Worthing, at the advanced age 
of 93, will be still remembered by the older generation, though he 
retired from active work as long ago as 1887. 


In conjunction with the late Mr. R. P. Spice, he superintended 
the building of various gas-works—including those at Richmond, 
Kingston, Harlow, and Hampton Court. Upon the completion 
of the last-named works, in 1851, he was appointed Engineer and 
Manager, which position he held for 36 years. Upon his retire- 
ment in 1887, he was succeeded by his son Mr. W. E. Price, who 
is as well known to the present generation of gas engineers as the 
father was to his. 

Mr. Price was one of the founders of the Southern Association 
of Gas Managers, and was, in fact, the last of that little band. 
He was also a member of the British Association of Gas Mana- 
gers, and afterwards of the Institution of Gas Engineers. A 
number of articles of utility owe their invention to him—among 
them, a bottom-opening coke-barrow. Probably, too, he may be 
mek as the first designer of an automatic pressure-wave lamp 

ighter. 

The funeral is at Abney Park Cemetery to-day (Wednesday). 





WILLIAM ARMITAGE DRAKE. 


At the early age of 46 years, and after much suffering, death 
has removed Mr. William Armitage Drake, the Chairman of 
Messrs. Drakes Ltd., of Halifax, who will be much missed 
because of the many good qualities he possessed. Mr. Drake 
had never been robust, and had been confined to bed for about 
eight weeks in his last ilness. 


He was the elder son of the late Mr. J. Armitage Drake, and 
on leaving school entered the business that had been founded by 
his grandfather and father. Having acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the practical part, he was eventually, with his brother, 
Mr. J. Wilfred Drake, taken into partnership; and when the firm 
was floated as a limited company he became one of the Managing 
Directors. Two years ago he was appointed Chairman. Mr. 
Drake was of a quiet and retiring disposition, and never took a 
prominent part in public affairs. He had a kindly nature, and 
many estimable social qualities, and was greatly beloved by the 
workpeople of the firm. During the war, he took much interest 
in the volunteer movement. For a period of something like 
twenty years, he had been a Freemason. 


On the 8th inst. the death occurred of Mr. JamMEs DuUNNACHIE, 
SEN., the Managing-Director and Chairman of the Glenboig 
Union Fire-Clay Company. It was only in last week’s issue that 
there was chronicled a presentation to Mr. Dunnachie, on the 
occasion of his completion of sixty years’ work in Glenboig. 

Alderman Davip CrowTHER Ho.LMEs, of Brighouse, who died 
on the 2oth ult., at the age of 76, was one of the most interested 
public officers in the welfare of the gasindustry. Many years ago 
he took aleading part in the movement which led to the under- 
takings of the Rastrick Gas Company being taken over by the 
then District Council, and ultimately by the Corporation. He 
was the only man still in the public service who had been a 
member of the Brighouse and Rastrick Local Boards, and the 
only remaining member of the first Brighouse Town Council. 
He was an ex-Mayor and a Magistrate. 








Handling of Meters. 


A few remarks on the handling of meters were made by 
Mr. R. E. Davis, the President of the Reliable Meter Repair Com- 
pany, of Houston, Texas, in the course of a paper read before 
the South Central Gas Association. The interior construction of 
any meter, he said, does not permit of rough handling; and in- 
structions against it should be strictly enforced. It is not profit- 
able for small gas companies to maintain a specially constructed 
vehicle and trained men for handling meters ; but at least there 
should be arranged a compartment for meters on the regular work 
vehicle, to eliminate jolting and tumbling about. A meter should 
never be inverted. Nevertheless, it frequently happens, and at 
the expense of the gas company; for when gummy condensation 
reaches the upper section of the meter, it causes friction on the 
valves and other working parts ; and, as a consequence, the meter 
will register incorrectly. It is of importance that meters should 
be capped when taken out of service. There are instances where 
meters that are removed and not capped will be found stuck 
when re-installed. Examination of such meters reveals the fact 
that, due to the evaporation of the lighter oils, the valve-covers 
become gummed tight to their seats, and the diaphragms bleached. 


The life of the meter is often cut-short through neglect of proper ° 


precautions. Though seemingly small, these matters will “prove 


their value if adhered to—especially in these days of high cost of 
operation. 





Water-Gas Plant at Astoria. 


On the atst ult., Mr. George B. Cortelyou, the President of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, paid a visit to the 
works of the Astoria Light, Heat, and Power Company, for the 
purpose of putting into operation the second unit of the water-gas 
plant there. The ceremony consisted of moving a brass lever to 
start the steam through one of the twelve new generators, which 
began to make gas.for the city. The generator-house is 363 ft. 
long, 87 ft. wide, and 85 ft. in height. With the completion of 
this unit, the increased manufacturing capacity of the works of 
the Astoria Light, Heat, and Power Company is 30 million c.ft. 
daily; and the normal daily capacity of the entire plant is in- 
creased to 80 million c.ft. For the future, the Astoria plant will 
manufacture 20 million c.ft. of coal gas and 60 million c.ft. of 
water gas per day. The manufacture of coal gas was begun there 
fourteen years ago; and it is eight yearssince the first water-gas 
plant was put into operation. The new unit, which involved an 
outlay of $6,000,000, will daily require 500 tons of anthracite coal 
and 140,000 gallons of gas oil. 


——_— 


There is to be a visit next Saturday of members of the 
Yorkshire Junior Gas Association to the Vicarage Street Gas- 
Works, Wakefield. After theinspection, Mr. H. L. Bateman (the 
Assistant Manager) will read a paper on “ Steam Raising and the 
Use of Low-Grade Fuel,” illustrated by lantern slides. 
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APPOINTMENTS UNDER THE GAS REGULATION 
ACT. 


Chief Gas Examiner and Referees—Committees on Carbon 
Monoxide and Inerts. 


In pursuance of the powers conferred upon them by section 
4 (1) of the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, the Board of Trade have 
appointed— : 

Sir R. T. GLAZEBROOK, K.C.B., F.R.S., to be Chief Gas Examiner. 


Mr. C. V. Boys, F.R.S., 
Mr. J. S. Hatpaneg, F.R.S., and 
Mr. W. J. ATKINSON BuTTERFIELD, M.A., F.1.C., F.C.S., 
are to be Gas Referees. 


The Board have also appointed Mr. H. C. Honey to be Direc- 
tor of Gas Administration inthe Power, Transport, and Economic 
Department, Board of Trade Offices, Great George Street, S.W. 1. 


CoMMITTEE ON LIMITATION OF CARBON MONOXIDE. 


Furthermore, in pursuance of the provisions of section 2 (4) of | 
the Act, the Board have appointed— 


Sir WiixiaM Pearce, M.P. (Chairman), 
Dr. T. CarnwaTH, D.S.O., M.B., 
Mr. WivLu1aM Doia Giss, O.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., and 
Dr. T. Gray, D.Sc., Ph.D., 


to be a Committee to inquire whether it is necessary or desirable 
to prescribe any limitation of the proportion of carbon monoxide 
which may be supplied in gas used for domestic purposes. 





COMMITTEE ON LIMITATION OF INERTS. 
They have also appointed— 
Mr. JAMES Hunter Gray, K.C. (Chairman), 
Mr. W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S., and 
Dr. C. H. LAnpErR, D.Sc., M.Inst.M.E., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 

to inquire whether it is necessary or desirable to prescribe any 
limitations of the proportions of incombustible constituents which 
may be supplied in gas. 

Communications may be addressed to the Secretary to each 
of these Committees, at the Power, Transport, and Economic 
Department, Board of Trade, Great George Street, S.W. 1. 


<i 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON EXAMINATIONS. 





Prize Winners for 1920. 


Tue report for the session 1919-20 of the Department of Tech- 
nology of the City and Guilds of London Institute contains a list 
of the prize-winners in the 1920 examinations, in which the 
following names appear. 


Gas ENGINEERING, 


First prize, Final (.ilver medal).—Edwin Charles Nash, 
Second prize, Final (silver medal).—Leonard John Weaver. 
First prize, Grade I. (bronze medal).—James Hall. 


Gas Supp ty, 


First prize, Final (silver medal).—David William Evans. 
Second prize, Final (silver medal).—Jobhn William Hodgson. 
First prize, Grade I. (bronze medal).—Robert Gray. 

Second prize, Grade I. (bronze medal).—James Hall. 


Gas FITTING. 

First prize, Final (silver medal).—Horace Reginald Stanley. 
Second prize, Final (silver medal).— William M‘Call. 
First prize, Grade II. (bronze medal).—William George Neely. 
Second prize, Grade II. (bronze medal).— William Smith. 

CoKE AND ByE-Propucts MANUFACTURE. 
First prize, Final (silver medal).— Reginald Aspinwall, 
Second prize, Final (silver medal).— Dennis Wilson Capewell. 
Third prize, Final (silver medal).—Reginald Clive Birbeck. 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 
Gas ENGINEERING, Gas SuppLy, AND Gas FITTING. 


The prizes offered by the Society of British Gas Industries were 
awarded as follows : 
Gas Engineering.—First prize, £3 3s., Edwin Charles Nash ; second 
prize, £2 2s., Leonard Jobn Weaver, 
Gas Supply.— First prize, £3 3s., David William Evans; second 
prize, £2 2S., John Wiiliam Hodgson. 
Gas Fitting.— First prize, £3 3s., Horace Reginald Stanley ; second 

prize, £2 2s., William M‘Call. 
COKE AND BykE-Propucts MANUFACTURE. 


The prizes offered by the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association were 
awarded as follows : 
Final Examinution .— First prize, £3 3s. and silver medal, Reginald 
Aspinwall; second prize, {2 2s. and bronze medal, Dennis Wilson 
Capewell ; third prize, £1 1s., Reginald Clive Birbeck. 


THE THERM-PRICE CALCULATOR. 


A New Slide-Rule. 

As gas is now to be sold by the therm, instead of by the 
thousand cubic feet, some ready means of converting “ price per 
thousand” into “ price per therm,” and vice versa, must be avail- 
able for everyone concerned in the industry. Every engineer, 
manager, &c., in analyzing his working results and his balance- 
sheet, has been accustomed to expressing each item in pence per 
tooo c.ft. The figures are familiar; and he relies on his experi- 
ence of them for the conduct of his business. 

The therm now becoming the basis of working, it will be 
necessary to be continually making the conversion from price per 
thousand to price per therm—not only for selling prices, but for 
individual items of expenditure and revenue; not only once a 
quarter, but every day. The only quick and convenient way of 
making these calculations is by some mechanical means, of which 
the slide-rule isthe most suitable. In the past, it has been found 
by far the most generally useful method of effecting similar arith- 
metical conversions ; and engineers, surveyors, actuaries, timber 


| merchants, &c., have long depended on one form or another of it. 


To meet the anticipated demand for such an instrument, a special 
slide-rule has been designed for therm-price calculations, and is 
being placed on the market. 

In general shape and appearance, it is similar to the ordinary 
rule—being about 11 in. long, 2 in. wide, and a little less than 3 in. 
thick. It is constructed of seasoned wood, with clearly legible 
scales on a white surface on one side, and full instructions for use 
on the other. The scales have been set out by machinery; and 
great accuracy is obtained in the result. The outer scales, on 
the body of the rule, show prices from 3d. to 10s. per 1000 c.ft., 
subdivided into shillings and pence, and parts of a penny. The 
centre scale, mounted on a wooden slide, gives calorific values 
from 150 up to 600 B.Th.U. per c.ft., and has two arrows—one 
on the upper edge, and one on the lower—which indicate the re- 
quired answer when a conversion is being made. 

All that is necessary to convert price per thousand into price 
per therm is to set the sliding (central) scale so that the calorific 
value of the gas in question—on the centre scale—is against the 
price per 1000 c.ft. on the outer scale. The price per therm will 
then be found opposite the arrow, and can be read-off directly 
from the scale. The procedure in making the reverse calcula- 
tion—from therm price to price per 1000 c.ft.—is equally simple. 
Anyone who has previously employed a slide-rule will see at once 
how to.use it; and anyone.who has never before worked with 
one will thoroughly understand the method of using it after two 
or three minutes. 


[The slide-rule referred to above has been designed by Mr. H.R. 
Askew, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., B.Se.(Eng.), &c.; and the design has 
been protected. It can be obtained from the“ JourNnat ” Offices, 
No. 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., price tos. 6d., post free.] 








‘ Architects and House Piping. 


The necessity of providing a fund for progaganda work is 
fully recognized by a Committee on Piping Buildings for Gas, 
appointed by the Pacific Coast.Gas Association. At the last 
convention, the Committee reported that, whereas formerly most 
buildings were piped for gas in every room, this work is now 
almost always omitted by architects and builders in the area 
covered by the Association. All large buildings should be com- 
pletely piped for gas, as it is impossible to forecast to what use 
they may subsequently be put. Architects and builders are not 
generally cognizant of the necessity for adequate gas-piping. It 
is of the greatest importance now that buildings should be not 
only piped for gas, but that the piping should be of greater capa- 
city than was ever thought of during the height of gas-lighting 
practice. Before serious consideration of piping can be expected 
from architects and builders, their interest must -be stimulated 
by knowledge of modern gas utilization. The difficulty in the 
work of the Committee has been that of every previous Commit- 
tee on the subject. They can all recommend among themselves 
what is necessary; but the vital thing—reaching the architect, 
the builder, and the general public—is entirely overlooked. It is 
one thing to get up a list of advantages, and quite another to put 
the information into the hands of the men with whom it will do 
the most good. Such a result can only be obtained where the 
Committee are provided with a fund which will defray the ex- 
penses involved. The material is readily available for such an 
educational campaign; but the funds are lacking. The Com- 
mittee recommended therefore that a sum for this work be +t 
aside by the convention, so that actual contact with the public 
may be attained. Otherwise the work will naturally be so re- 
stricted as to be of little value to the industry as a whole. 


<i 
—_— 


The will of Mr. George Tangye, of Birmingham, who died 
last October, at the age of 85, has been proved; the value of the 
estate being £207,137, with net personalty £172,319. 


On Thursday evening, Mr. F. W. Goodenough will address 
the City of London Tradesmen’s Club on the “ Conservation of 
Our Coal Resources.” The meeting will be at the Cannon Street 








Hotel, at 6.30. 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY ON THE HEAT-UNIT BASIS. 


Special Articies.—Il. 


Tux contribution this week to the special series of articles now being published by us in conjunction with 
the transfer of the manufacturing operations and trading of the gas industry to the heat-unit basis, under 
the powers of the Gas Regulation Act, is a composite one on “ The Production of B.Th.U.,” by Prof. J. W. 
Cobb and members of his research staff in the Coal Gas and Fuel Industries Department of the Leeds 
University. The explorations of these gentlemen have already been of inestimable value to the gas industry, 
and what has been experienced regarding their work gives promise of considerable development of that 


value. 


The writers need no introduction to the gas profession. 
H. J. Hodsman, M.B.E., M.Sc. (Leeds), F.1.C., deals with ‘ Carbonization.” 


After Prof. Cobb’s “ Introduction,” Mr. 
The interest that he with 


Prof. Cobb imparted to the proceedings at the last meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers is vividly 


remembered. 


Then Dr. A. Parker, D.Sc., has a contribution on ‘Steaming, Water Gas, and Complete 


Gasification.” The thoroughness of Dr. Parker’s investigations (thorough work leads to definite con- 
clusions) was strongly impressed upon the gas profession last June by the contents of the Fourth Report of 


the Research Sub-Committee of the Gas Investigation Committee. 


The next section of the contribution is 


also by Mr. Hodsman, on the—in these times when the cheap production of therms is what the gas industry 


is out for—fascinating subject of “ The Use of Oxygen in Gas Production.” 


Finally, our old friend Mr. 


James W. Wood, M.Sc., A.I.C., takes us into the realm of the utilization of the heat-units produced and sold 


by the gas industry. 


The work at the manufacturing end has to be justified by the efficiency achievements 


in utilization; and Mr. Wood has been, and is still—it is a vast field in which he is engaged—penetrating 
the relative efficiencies in use of.different grades and compositions of gas. 


THE PRODUCTION OF BRITISH THERMAL UNITS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
By Prof. J. W. Coss. 


Tue new Gas Regulation Act (1920) is a substantial recognition 
and embodiment of the sound principle that any. legislative con- 


can imagine that a highly developed community, accustomed to 
breathing a smoke-free air, and faced with the necessity of using 
bituminous coal, would insist on carbonization prior to combus- 
tion of the fuel, except for some all-compelling reason. We with 


| long established toleration of the iniquities of smoke and soot can 


| only look to the future for such a consummation. 


trol of an industry should impose the minimum of restriction upon | 


natural and healthy developments within the industry itself, while 
securing complete protection for those whom it serves and sup- 
plies. In this particular case, the legislative change was a direct 
outcome of an economic need—that of conserving our coal sup- 
plies, and that it seems so well adapted to serve its purpose is 
undoubtedly due, to a very large extent, to the wisdom displayed 
at the outset by the Government authorities in asking for guid- 
ance from such a highly competent technical authority as the 
Director of the Fuel Research Board, Sir George Beilby. The 
recommendations forthcoming in response, on which the Act was 


tions and of the knowledge which had been derived from experi- 
ence and direct experiment. The fact that at the present time a 
gas was to be rightly valued by the potential heat units it carried, 


The grounds 
for such action would be strengthened when it was realized that 
the products of carbonization could be utilized separately as fuels 


| with a thermal efficiency greater than that of the original coal. 


displaced the legal fiction that a standard of intrinsic illumi- | 


nating power was a necessary definition of quality. The gas 
industry now faces a new statutory view of its function—to treat 


| istence. 


coal in such a way that the heat units which it contains may be | 


obtained and conserved as far as possible in the gaseous medium, 
which allows of the readiest distribution and the most efficient 
utilization. Ultimate economy will depend on both production 
at the works and utilization in the apparatus of the consumer, and 
this composite article reviews both aspects of the problem. 

The contributors have been specially identified with the sub- 
ject which they treat, and are attached to the Department of 
Coal Gas and Fuel Industries in the University of Leeds. Mr. 
Hodsman, Lecturer on Gas Chemistry, collaborated with me in 
the paper “Oxygen in Gas Production,” which was read at the 
June (1920) meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers [see 
* JournaL,” Vol. CL., p. 640], while Dr. Parker and Mr. Wood 
were respectively concerned as Research Chemists with work on 


grades of gas in use, which have formed the subject of four | 


reports to the Institution. The contributions overlap to some 
little extent; but no harm will be done, it is believed, by present- 
ing even the same matter from more than one point of view. 
Bituminous coal is, rourdly speaking, the only available source 
in this country for the great bulk of heat and power require- 
ments; and it sufters from a serious defect. When heated, it de- 
composes at a temperature too low for ignition, yielding volatile 
products which require large volumes of air for combustion, and 
are therefore difficult to burn without smoke alongside the coke 
residue. 


preliminary separation by carbonization. In view of this, one 


Rational combustion can however be effected after a | 





The coke residue is for some purposes a superior fuel to coal, 
although its merits have been obscured somewhat in this country 
as a result of the relative cheapness and abundanceof coal. Tar 
products are too valuable to allow the tar to take its rightful 
place as a high-grade fuel. The high fuel value of gas needs 
only to be mentioned here, and is such as to be the principal 
justification of carbonization from the thermal standpoint. 

The chemical aspect must also be noticed. Coal is a complex 


| of a number of substances which are relatively inert and there- 
based, arose from a full and careful survey of relevant considera- | 


fore chemically unavailable. After carbonization, the volatile 
portions are split-up into numerous simpler chemical compounds 
of an extremely reactive character. They are as wax in the hands 
of the chemist, who has fashioned out of them a wealth of chemi- 
cal products which have become indispensable to civilized ex- 
No one who has followed the development of modern 
chemistry can fail to be convinced that the application of coal 
tar products will increase. From the days when tar was regarded 
as a disagreeable nuisance and difficult to be got rid of, its value 
has gone up in, proportion as chemists have learnt more and 
more about it. It should be remembered that only a few of the 
tar components are as yet separated in a pure state for chemical 
manufacture. 

With all this in mind, there would be little hesitation, as men- 
tioned previously, on the part of our community; and there is no 
doubt that the carbonization industries—gas and coking—can 
justify a claim to be the most efficient of all fuel using industries 
by satisfying so many conditions at the same time. It is, how- 
ever, pertinent to inquire how nearly the gas industry, at its pre- 
sent stage of relative efficiency, has attained its maximum thermal 


i : | efficiency. A positive answer is impossible just now when the 
the steaming of vertical retorts and on the efficiencies of different | 


technique of gas making is in a state of transition. Starting out 
as a purveyor of light, the industry has grown to be primarily a 
purveyor of heat, while the laws continued to regulate it (until 
quite recently) as though no change had occarred. The effect of 
this was to fix narrow limits to the methods by which gas could 
be manufactured for public supply. Outside these limits other 
methods might not be considered, however attractive on other 
grounds. So long as gas was made for lighting only, the import- 
ance of the thermal efficiency of the carbonization process was 
secondary. When coal gas claims a place among commercial 
fuels, the thermal efficiency of carbonization becomes, however, of 
first importance. Any heat costs of manufacture represent a com- 
mercial burden in its competition with cruder fuels. An extreme 
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example of the incidence of such heat losses is furnished by the use 
of electricity for heating. The heat cost of producing electricity is 
so great a burden that it can hardly ever be afterwards compen- 
sated by efficient application to heating operations; and this dis- 
ability is most felt in low-temperature heating operations, which 
are numerically and in the aggregate the most important. 

The search is for processes which remedy the defect of raw coal 
while making the fewest possible inroads on its heating power. In 
this connection, it is significant that the heat expended during the 
splitting-up of coal is a relatively small proportion of the whole, 
as will be noted later, and that the heat losses generally in car- 
bonization and gasification are being gradually diminished by 
technical improvements. Future progress probably rests mainly 
on the development of processes depending on internal heating. 

It may be taken as self-evident that to the gas engineer it is 
most advantageous to convert the volatile matter of the coal as 
far as possible into gas. Let us take as a typical result the car- 
bonization results quoted by Clerk, Smithells, and Cobb in their 
joint report. Taking the coal as developing 30,000,000 B.Th.U. 
per ton, it is seen that if the whole of the volatile matter could 
be gasified, the gas might carry 8,500,000 instead of only 6,750,000 
B.Th.U. as at present. The gasification of the liquid volatile 
matter is impracticable in existing systems, even if it were de- 
sirable. It would need some system which would fractionate the 
crude gas and, while facilitating the escape of lighter vapours, 
would retain the heavier vapours in the charge for further “ crack- 
ing,” and an accompanying hydrogenation. 

The great and growing need for liquid fuels has, however, a 
bearing on the position. The rise in the price of the heat unit in 
liquid fuel may render the cracking of liquid carbonization pro- 
ducts less attractive. Some processes, indeed, are seeking to 
increase the liquid products even at the expense of the gas. Who 
can tell how far the process of fractionation in the retort, just 
mentioned, can be varied by altered conditions? Thereis opened- 
out a most extensive field of inquiry; and who shall say how 
many forms of the carbonization process may be evolved to meet 
the varied demands of the near future, and how far they may be 
combined with that gasification of the “ fixed carbon” which is 


the certain source of improvements still to be had for the 
working-out ? 





CARBONIZATION. 


By H. J. Hopsman, M.B.E., M.Sc.(Leeds), F.1.C. 


Tue process of decomposing coal by heat known as carboniza- 
tion, dry distillation, or destructive distillation forms the basis of 
the established and century-old practice of the town gas indus- 
try. The quantity and quality of the gas which can be produced 
during true carbonization depends on the proportion and nature 
of the volatile matter of the coal. The quantity is restricted 
within still narrower limits by the appearance of a portion of the 
volatile matter as combustible and incombustible liquid products. 
In this way, 10,000 to 12,000 c.ft. of true coal gas may be obtained, 
and little more even if all the combustible matter be decomposed 
by further heating. Fe 

Viewed simply as a chemical process, the change is extensive 

~ and complex, involving, as might be anticipated, a considerable 
absorption or evolution of energy. Thus, to decompose 1 Ib. 
of calcium carbonate into quicklime and carbon dioxide, about 
850 B.Th.U. are needed, quite apart from the losses of heat due 
to radiation, sensible heat of flue gases, &c. It is common ex- 
perience that in coal carbonization a considerable proportion of 
the original heat of the coal is expended; but exactly how much 
of this is used in the actual resolution of the coal is not easily 
determined. The process is not simple, and the products are 
numerous. It is not possible to assign definite figures to the 
heat change, which doubtless varies from case to case. It is, 
however, a figure of great importance, as it sets the upper limit 
to the thermal efficiency of processes for the production of gas 
from coal. This importance has grown with the change-over to 
selling on a thermal basis. The question has received consider- 
able attention in recent years from students of carbonization, 
whose efforts leave it certain that the heat change is small. 

The evidence is of two kinds. Careful carbonization trials on 
the large scale and in the laboratory show that the heating value 
of the products almost equals that of the original coal. The re- 
sults of Mahler, Constam, and Kolbe, and the thermal balance- 
sheet of the tests at Uddingston show this; and it might be 
inferred that actually there is a small liberation of heat in car- 
bonization. This conclusion is not strictly justified, because it 
does not allow for the variation of heats of reaction with tempera- 
ture (although this is probably not great), and also for the loss of 
material in thetest. Euchéne and Barnum attempted to measure 





the heat of carbonization at the working temperature; but their 


change is not far from #i/. Hollings and Cobb showed that at 
different stages the process was accompanied by the evolution 
and absorption of heat. The combined evidence leaves it certain 
that the heat change is small, but uncertain whether positive or 
negative, although the former is not probable. This is important, 
because fuels are in the first place used for the production of 
heat, and the expenditure of a portion of heat on their manufac- 
ture is a commercial burden to be borne in any subsequent com 

petition with crude fuels and other methods of heating. True, 
this may be offset by an increased all-round efficiency in use, as 
is usual in the case with coal gas against coal; but the heat 
expeuditure none the less remains a burden. Thus, in the report 
of the Nitrogen Products Committee, it was considered impossible 
to recommend the association of bye-product recovery with power 
generation upon a large scale, on account of the loss of heat 
associated with the preliminary treatment of the coal and the 
increased handling of coal thereby involved. It is, then, perti- 
nent to enquire how far the modern technology of carbonization 
has progressed on the way to the ideal. 

In the beginning, gas was made by heating charges of coal in 
small iron retorts at a low temperature over a direct fire, and the . 
horizontal retort established itself as the most convenient arrange- 
ment. The substitution of fire-clay retorts led to the production 
of greater yields of gas by working at a higher temperature; but 
so long as this was done by solid-fuel fires, a high expenditure of 
heat—which might reach 50 p.ct. of the heating power of the coal, 
with a correspondingly low thermal efficiency of carbonization— 
was inevitable. If the efficiency of gas production be expressed 
differently, as the ratio of the heat in the gas to the sum of this 
and the heat cost of production, the figure might then fall as low 
as about 30 p.ct. A great improvement was effected by the sub- 
stitution of firing by gas generated from built-in producers, whereby 
the recuperative principle could be adopted. The heat expendi- 
ture was considerably reduced. Beyond this the reduction of 
heat expenditure became more and more difficult to attain, and 
accordingly the efforts of engineers were devoted to curtailing the 
expenditure of labour and capital outlay. The carbonization of 
heavier charges in a filled retort, although not the reason for its 
adoption, would probably conduce to a reduced heat expenditure. 
The retort was inclined to about the angle of repose of the coal, 
so that the charging and discharging could be done with dimi- 
nished effort. It was not then a great step’to put the retort on 
end and operate it by gravitation alone, as exemplified by the 
intermittent vertical retort. These changes all tended to reduce 
heat costs ; and other advantages resulted. In all these processes 
there is a heat loss inseparable from intermittent operation—+.c., 
the sensible heat of the crude gas and coke. The heat of the 
crude gas is doubtless utilized to some extent in the intermittent 
vertical retort, but more effectively in the continuous retort which 
is normally able to deliver crude gas at a greatly reduced tem- 
perature, while the sensible heat of the coke may be transferred 
in part to the air supply or to the steam for decomposition and 
the production of water gas. Little more can be done to reduce 
the heat expenditure ; for even if the form and conductivity of 
the retort material be favourably modified, there still remains the 
thermal resistance of the charge itself. : 

The growing need for liquid fuels has focussed attention on 
methods of carbonization at lower temperatures, so as to trans- 
form the maximum proportion of the volatile matter of the coal 
into liquid at the expense of the gas yield. This current runs 
counter to the development of gas-works carbonization, and has 
for that reason not proved attractive to the gas engineer. But 
the association of liquid with gaseous fuel production must not be 
regarded asexcluded. Working at a lower temperature, moreover, 
permits a wider choice of methods and materials, and numerous 
developments to meet special requirements are possible. 

Lastly there is the coke-oven as a carbonization method. The 
use of the coke-oven is limited by the occurrence of suitable coal 
and a market for the coke. Nevertheless, the coke-oven remains 
a potential source of great quantities of coal gas, although it 
shows no promise of surpassing the town gas-works in point of 
the thermal efficiency of the carbonization process. 

To reduce this heat cost substantially further, it will be neces- 
sary to apply the heat directly to the charge by internal heating ; 
and tendencies in this direction are evident. One recent sugges- 
tion is the development of heat in the charge electrically. It has 
attractive features, and results will be awaited with interest. The 
low thermal efficiency of electrical generation seems, however, to 
nullify the economy of this method of applying heat just where 
necessary. The process also does not lend itself to the inter- 
mittent utilization of cheap electric power taken at night time, 
for carbonization is preferably a continuous operation. The 
utilization of oxygen for this purpose will be discussed in a later 
section of this article. 

In the following table are given thermal balance-sheets of car- 
bonization which, though not strictly comparable, may be taken 
as representing carbonization under existing working conditions : 


Heat of Combustion of Coal. 


100 iW 
Heat in gas made . 22°50 20°04 
Heat in tar made . 6°05 9°26 
Heatincokesold . . .. . . 48°25 53°88 
Heat used and lost in manufacture. 23°20 16°82 
Thermal efficiency ofcarbonization. 76°80 83°18 
Thermal efficiency of gas production 49'20 54°40 





results do not enable one to conclude more than that the heat 


No. 1. is the analysis of one year’s working results in a works 
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carbonizing 50,000 tons of coal in regenerative horizontal retorts. 
No. 1. represents the result of carbonization without steaming in 
continuous vertical retorts in the Uddingston tests. 





STEAMING, WATER GAS, AND COMPLETE 
GASIFICATION. 


By A. Parker, D.Sc. (Birmingham), A.I.C. 


THE coming into operation of the Gas Regulation Act will ever 
be remembered as one of the outstanding events in the history of 


the gas industry, for it marks-out the beginning of an era of more 
scientific control and development. It changes the nature of the 
position so that the problem of the moment is to decide on the 
most efficient method, from a financial standpoint, of supplying 
the consumer with useful potential heat units in gaseous form. 
This problem is by no means easy of solution, largely owing to 
the uncertainty of markets generally, not merely in bye-products, 
but also with regard to capital expenditure, labour charges, costs 
of maintenance and repairs, &c. The variations in local condi- 
tions may also necessitate different solutions for individual under- 
takings. The first step in a consideration of the problem is plainly 
to examine the possible methods of gasification from thermal and 
chemical points of view, since financial and thermal efficiencies 
frequently run together. But not always is this so, for although 
the manufacture of carburetted water gas can be carried out with 
a high thermal efficiency, it is nota sound financial proposition at 
the present price of oil. The data obtained, however, in a scien- 
tific consideration of the different processes should enable finan- 
cial comparisons to be made for each undertaking by those with 
the full knowledge of local conditions and ruling prices. 

The necessity for strict economy in coal during the war stimu- 
lated developments in carbonization mainly in the direction of 
greater gasification—i.¢., conversion of the “ fixed carbon” of the 
coal into gas, with the result that the following three methods are 
now being practised: (1) The steaming of charges in the retorts ; 
(z) the manufacture of blue water gas in a separate generator; 
and (3) “complete gasification” in a plant combining a retort and 
water-gas generator. It is intended in this article to review briefly 
these three methods. 

STEAMING. 


Continuous Verticals—Those undertakings which were in the 
fortunate position at the outbreak of war of possessing continuous 
vertical retorts were able to attempt the greater gasification of 
coal by the continuous introduction of steam into the retorts. 
Experience soon proved that not only was the yield of heat units 
in gaseous form per ton of coal and in a given time considerably 
increased, but further, that larger amounts of the bye-products, 
tar and ammonia, were obtained ; these advantages being gained 
with comparatively little reduction in the amount and quality of 
the coke produced. Many of the results were published ; but the 
general incompleteness of the figures, as brought out in attempts 
to construct carbonization balance-sheets, led the Gas Investiga- 
tion Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers to take advan- 
tage of the offer of the Bothwell and Uddingston Gas Company 
to place their installation at the disposal of the Committee for the 
purpose of carrying ovt complete tests. 

The results ot the Uddingston tests, which appear in the fourth 
report of the Gas Investigation Committee, proved conclusively 
that with proper control of the conditions, such as throughput of 
coal, temperatures of the setting, rate of admission of steam, &c., 
considerable advantages are to be gained by moderate steaming. 
Seven tests in all were reported, the amount of steam being 
gradually increased until the last test aimed at complete gasifica- 
tion. The report shows that the thermal efficiency of gas pro- 
duction, calculated according to the method adopted by Clerk, 
Smithells, and Cobb in their report to the President of the Insti- 
tution, rose from 54'4 p.ct. in the first test without steam to 
621 p.ct. in the fourth test. Comparing the yields in the first 
and fourth tests, it is found that the make of gas per ton of 
dry ash-free coal increased from 11,166 c.ft. of 544 B.Th.U. gross 
to 21,400 c.ft. of 436 B.Th.U. gross, which corresponds with an 
increase in the gas multiple from 6°074 millions to 9°330 millions 
of B.Tb.U. gross. . Further—and this is very important when 
considering capital costs—the thermal value in millions ot B.Th.U. 
of the gas made per retort per day rose from 15°94 gross to 26°70 
Sross ; although the carbon dioxide content of the gas in the test 
with the higher make was kept down to the reasonable figure of 
51 p.ct. At the same time, as against an equivalent of 39 lbs. of 
pure ammonium sulphate in the first test, 45°6 lbs. were obtained 
in the fourth test; and the amounts of dry tar were respectively 
15°7 and 24°5 gallons. These increased yields were obtained 
with a reduction of only about 2°6 cwt. in the amount of dry coke 
available, after making due allowance for the extra fuel required 
in the fourth test for raising steam and heating the retorts. Cal- 
culation of the thermal efficiencies of production of the gas re- 
sulting from steaming, in excess of that obtained in the first test, 
gives values well over 65 p.ct. for each of the tests from the second 
to the fifth inclusive. The efficiencies obtained could undoubtedly 
be increased by the utilization of much of the heat carried away 
by the waste gases, and by adopting means for reducing the large 
losses in the steam injected into the coke chambers. Waste-heat 
boilers are now in operation in several continuous vertical retort 

























installations; and it is believed that they are proving themselves 
well worth the extra capital involved. 

The seventh test of the Uddingston report proved definitely that 
although complete gasification by steaming in continuous vertical 
retorts can be obtained, the process is not a commercial proposi- 
tion with existing plant. 

Intermittent Verticals and Horizontals.— The possibilities of 
steaming in continuous vertical retorts having been demonstrated, 
attempts are being made to secure similar advantages with inter- 
mittent vertical and horizontal retorts, although it is realized that 
the conditions are not so near the ideal with the latter systems. 
It is quite probable that there are benefits to be derived by the 
moderate steaming of the charges in intermittent vertical re- 
torts for several hours after the usual period of carbonization has 
elapsed, especially if the products of the water gas reaction are 
made to sweep through charges undergoing carbonization, where- 
by larger yields of tar and ammonia should result. But in the 
absence of more complete data regarding fuel consumption, 
amounts of steam, &c., than are at present available, no definite 
conclusions as to efficiency can be arrived at for comparison with 
other systems. 

Some useful experiments have recently been carried out on 
the process of steaming in horizontal retorts. Mr. R. J. Rew, 
of the Devon Gas Association, in his earlier experiments tried 
steaming two retorts out of each setting of six or eight for forty 
hours continuously, after the usual carbonizing period of eight 
hours had elapsed. It was found that in this case the re- 
torts had first to be fully charged, and that the comparatively 
shallow bed of fuel necessitated the use of superheated steam. 
Only moderate amounts of steam could be employed ; and it was 
preferable to use large nozzles and low steam pressures in order 
to keep the actual velocity of flow down to the minimum. With 
the object of effecting further improvement, special channel re- 
torts were designed to reduce the possibility of the steam short- 
circuiting, and to ensure the highest effective superheating at the 
right moment. The yields of gas per ton of coal carbonized were 
increased by 3000 to 4000 c.ft. Mr. Rew afterwards abandoned 
this process, since it was only possible to steam a small proportion 
of the coke made. He then tried steaming more retorts for 
shorter periods of six to eight hours. The shorter steaming 
periods were found to possess the following advantages: (1) The 
coke was not depreciated to the same extent ; (2) it was not neces- 
sary to charge the retorts so full, so that the liability to trouble 
during discharge was avoided; (3) the retorts did not attain the 
same excessive heats, and remained more sound; (4) more and 
better water gas was obtained in the first six hours than in 
later hours. 

Sufficient. data have not been obtained, however, to enable 
the calculation of the efficiencies of steaming in horizontal re- 
torts ; but a review of the experiences of those who havetried the 
process leads to the conclusion that it would be preferable to 
combine ordinary horizontal practice with the manufacture 
of low-grade gas in a separate water-gas generator or in a plant 
designed for complete gasification. 


WatTeER Gas, 


Water-gas generators, as an adjunct to the usual retort systems 
of carbonization, possess the distinct advantage that they can be 
started-up quickly in case of breakdown of the other plant, and 
that sudden demands can easily be met. The installations usually 
possessed by gas undertakings are of the carburetted type; but 
except in cases of emergency, the manufacture of carburetted 
water gas is not practised to the extent that it was, since the high 
price of oil raises the cost per therm above that of other processes 
of gas manufacture. The carburetted plants, however, can also 
be used for the production of blue water gas, although not with 
the same efficiency as in a plant designed for blue gas alone, owing 
to the greater volume of blast gases to be purged from the machine. 
One trouble in the manufacture of carburetted water gas arises 
from the fact that the tar is obtained in the form of an emulsion 
which is not easily destroyed. Several explanations have been 
given to account for the formation of this emulsion; but so little 
systematic work has been done on the subject that it is doubtful 
whether the real explanation has been more than hinted at. 

Very little scientific work has been carried out on the manufac- 
ture of blue water gas since the tests by Mr. Glasgow. The pro- 
cess is by no means so simple as might appear from the usual 
theoretical treatment -on the basis of the two possible reactions 
between carbon and steam. Furthermore, those companies who 
have made blue gas for any length of time have experienced great 
trouble from the deposition of dust in the mains. This dust is 
usually of a yellow-brown colour, and is so fine that it is carried 
forward. and deposited in all parts of the main—even beyond the 
relief holder, The presence of oily matter seems to render wet- 
ting with water difficult, so that it cannot be entirely removed by 
flushing. The only method of keeping the trouble within reason- 
able limits seems to be so to arrange the mains that they can 
readily be opened-up for cleaning. The report of the Commission 
on Manufacture to the Société Technique du Gaz [an abstract of 
which appeared in the “ JourNAL,” June 22, 1920] gave some in- 
teresting experiences with water-gas plant, especially in connec- 
tion with the deposition of dust, which according to the report 
was composed of 30 p.ct. of sulphur, 30 p.ct. of silica, and 30 p.ct. 
of oxide of iron. 

The efficiency of gas production in a blue-gas generator is pro- 
bably about 50 p.ct. under good working conditions (and rather 
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more with the installation of waste-heat boilers); but the matter 


is at the — time the subject of careful inquiry by the Gas 
Investigation Committee. 


CoMPLETE GASIFICATION, 


In general, the plants for the complete gasification of coal are 
designed in such manner that after partial carbonization in a re- 
tort, the product falls direct into a water-gas generator on which 
the retort is superimposed. The retort is usually surrounded 
by chequerwork where the combustion of the blast gases after 
admixture with secondary air takes place. The method of opera- 
tion of these plants is similar in principle to that adopted with 
simple water-gas generators. Of the many designs, Smith’s 
modification of the “ K. and A.” patents, the patent of Dr. Hugo 
Strache, and the Tully carburetted hydrogen plant deserve to be 
mentioned. 

In the Tully plant, which is probably the best known in this 
country, the blast travels through the fuel in the generator and 
then passes through ports into the chequerwork outside the 
retort, where it meets secondary air; the potential heat of the 
blast gases is therefore used for the purpose of heating the retort. 
The “run” gases from the generator are made to pass through 
the charge in the retort, thereby aiding distillation. Arrange- 
ments are made for the admission of tar at the top of the gene- 
rator for the purpose of carburetting the gas. The plant aims at 
the maximum gasification of coal with the minimum quantity of 
the bye-product tar. The results of complete gasification so far 
published are insufficient in detail to allow the calculation of 
efficiencies; but it is hoped that as soon as any reliable data 
are obtained, they will be made available to the industry, so that 
strict comparisons may be drawn. In the case of the Tully plant, 
although the yields of tar and ammonia appear to be low, it is 
claimed that 80 p.ct. of the heat value of the coal is obtained in 
the gas. But this must not be understood to mean that the effi- 
ciency of gas production is 80 p.ct., for the process must be 
charged with the fuel required for steam-raising and for power 
for the blower. When these charges have been made, it may be 
found that the efficiency of gas production is not widely different 
from the efficiencies of blue water gas generators and the process 
of steaming in continuous vertical retorts. Complete gasification 
plants will undoubtedly form valuable additions to other methods 
of carbonization, in that sudden demands can be easily met; and 
they may be used for making either blue or carburetted gas. 

Mr. F. H. Robinson, of Harrogate, has attempted complete 
gasification by combining horizontal retorts with a water-gas 
generator. According to this process, coal is charged into the 
horizontal retorts in the ordinary way, and on being carbonized 
is pushed out into the generator. During the blow the producer 
gas is utilized to heat the retorts; and during the run the water 
gas passes through the retorts, sweeping out the coal gas into the 
hydraulic main. . All the tar and ammonia are retained, 


SuMMaRY, 


In deciding on the best method of carbonization and gasifica- 
tion for the near future, it is necessary to consider capital, labour, 
and other costs, and the market value of the bye-products ob- 


tained; while the type of coal available must also be taken into 
account. 


For certain classes of coal, the horizontal system is probably 
still the best ; and in such cases it is likely that it will be used in 
conjunction with a water-gas generator or its later development, 
the complete gasification plant. 

With poor coking coals, continuous vertical systems possess 
the advantage of producing gas of a uniform quality at all stages 
of carbonization, coupled with the ease with which any quality of 
gas over a considerable range may be produced by the process 
of steaming. 

Complete gasification plants of the type described might be 
used alone if the markets for coke, tar, and ammonia were poor, 
and provided the consumers were supplied with appliances suit- 
able for the comparatively low-grade gas obtained. With a good 
market for tar and ammonia but a poor one for coke, some 
such ideal complete gasification plant as the one described by 
Sir Arthur Duckham, in his paper to the Institution of Petroleum 


Technologists last October |see “ Journat,” Vol. CLII., p. 217], 
is to be desired. 





THE USE OF OXYGEN IN GAS PRODUCTION. 


By H. J. Hopsman, M.B.E., M.Sc. (Leeds), F.I.C. 
Tue objections to the use of raw coal as a fuel can be remedied 
by either carbonization or gasification. In the section dealing 
with carbonization it was shown that, although the process is 
almost thermally neutral, in present practice an appreciable 
fraction of the heat of coal is expended. The solid coke residue 
may also be gasified by the application of a blast of air, or more 
usually of air and steam mixed. The process is usually supposed 
to be due to the operation of the three reactions : 





(1) C + 4 (O, + 3°76N2) = CO + 1°88N, + 29,000 calories. 
(2) C + H,O =CO + H, — 29,000 calories, 
(3) C + 2H,O = CO,+ 2H, = 19,000 calories. 





At high working temperatures reaction (3) is subsidiary, although 
at lower temperatures it becomes moreimportant. Thus, whether 
we regard the gasification as due to reaction (1) and (3), (1) and 
(2), or all three together, it is clear that we have a simultaneous 
evolution and absorption of heat. By suitably regulating the pro- 
portions of air and steam, it is, therefore, possible to gasify the 
carbon without the supply of any external heat. Depending on 
the temperature to be nralatalded in the fuel bed, there will be a 
greater or less proportion of steam in the blast. This, of course, 
is the basis of modern gas producer practice. 

The gasification process of carbon then, like carbonization, is 
an almost thermally neutral process, and consequently the com- 
plete gasification of coal to gas also. Hitherto this result has not 
been approached. The law, in effect, insisted that coal should 
be carbonized by heat passed through the retort wall; and we saw 
that a reduction of fuel consumption in such a process has become 
more and more difficult of attainment. The difficulties both in 
manufacture and distribution which have limited the development 
of the producer-gas process may be traced to the presence of 
atmospheric nitrogen. The process must be carried on at high 
temperatures, and thus the sensible heat of the gas leaving the 
producer forms an appreciable proportion of that of the coal, and 
is not readily available for use in the reactions (2) and (3). These 
difficulties are not serious if the hot gas can be used on the spot, 
and thus have not hindered the enormous extension of producer- 
gas processes in industrial practice, when the advantages of a 
gaseous fuel outweigh the thermal and financial costs in produc- 
tion. They have, however, been almost prohibitive in their effect 
on distribution, for the gas inevitably contains 45 p.ct. or more of 
inert constituents, and is of low calorific value. Early hopes 
entertained in the gas producer have not beenrealized. In water- 
gas practice, it is attempted to circumvent the difficulty due to 
nitrogen by separating the blow with air (reaction 1) from the run 
with steam (reactions 2 and 3). The water gas produced is not 
badly contaminated; but the result is achieved only at heavy fuel 
cost—some 30 p.ct. of the original coke used; and the process 
is found to suffer from being intermittent, with the attendant 
complications. 

The difficulties fundamental both in carbonization and gasifica- 
tion might be obviated if cheap oxygen were available. There 
seems to be no inherent obstacle to the carbonization of coalina 
vertical retort or producer by heat developed within the charge 
itself. Combustion of a portion of the coke would be effected 
with an oxygen-steam mixture, the sensible heat of the water gas 
produced carbonizing the descending coal. The heat necessary 
would obviously be applied with the maximum conceivable effi- 
ciency ; and the sensible heat of both the gas and the coke leaving 
the retort would be reduced to a minimum—the former by the 
fresh charge and the latter by the steam blown-in. Operation 
would be continuous, and the nitrogen content of the gas reduced 
to a very low figure. On the other hand the process could be 
continued to complete gasification, also with a maximum thermal 
efficiency. In this way, the great obstacle of heat loss to the 
general gasification of coal as a preliminary to utilization would 
be reduced to a minimum. It has been shown by the writer and 
Prof. Cobb [see “ JourNAL,” Vol. CL., p. 640] that one can an- 
ticipate an efficiency of carbonization and complete gasification 
exceeding 90 p.ct. These were speculative figures, but may even 
be exceeded if the necessary steam could be generated from the 
sensible heat of the gas. Some additional allowance must be 
made for the fuel consumed in producing oxygen; but there is 
justification for believing that this might in future be about 1 p.ct. 
only of the original coal in carbonization, though naturally con- 
siderably more on complete gasification. 

For the moment the cost of oxygen is the most formidable 
obstacle ; but this is largely a question of cost of power. When 
production is on the scale that one may anticipate, the power 
expenditure will be relatively small, and consequently the cost of 
oxygen for the comparatively small quantities required will be 
no inherent obstacle. Asan offset against it, one may reckon the 
saving of fuel, the reduced cost of plant, and the increased speed 
of gas production, which should attend such methods of working. 
The difficulties fundamental both in carbonization and gasifica- 
tion might be obviated if cheap oxygen were available. The gas 
industry is already taking the first steps in this direction by intro- 
ducing methods of complete gasification depending on the water- 
gas process—action rendered possible by the Gas Regulation Act. 
It is well to look forward to the goal which may be attained. It 
requires no great stretch of imagination to foresee variations in 
the processes of carbonization and gasification by internal heat 
so_as to modify the quantity and kind of products, and thus open 
new fields for the gas industry. Furthermore, if oxygen were 
available for the manufacture of fuel, it would also be available 
for its utilization; and owing to the ease with which high tempe- 
rature could be produced without recuperation, one might very 
reasonably look for an extention of the industrial application of 
gaseous fuels. 

It is noticeable, if we may judge from communications received, 
that our paper on this subject excited most interest abroad, in those 
countries where coal is scarce and dear, while hydro-electric 

ower is cheap—especially if taken in night hours, when it may 

e had almost for nothing, owing to the impossibility of storing 
electricity in bulk. It is anticipated that by using this power for 
the generation of oxygen, the latter could then be used for gas 
making over the twenty-four hours. The gasholder would thus 
in effect become a means of storing electrical energy. 
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UTILIZATION OF B.TH.U. IN HEATING AND 
LIGHTING. 


By JAmMEs W. Woop, M.Sc.(Tech.), A.1.C. 


In formulating specifications for the quality of gas, as for any other 
commodity, it is clear that careful attention must be paid to the pur- 
poses for which it is required and the conditions under which it is 
to be used ; and as the gas is only a means toan end, the assurance 
of satisfactory service to the user isall that should be necessary. At 
the time when gas was mainly, if not wholly, used for lighting in 
self-luminous burners, comparatively little difficulty was encoun- 
tered in devising regulations for its control. Inasmuch as the 
attainment of an illuminating power standard entailed the presence 
of a certain percentage of essential constituents—viz., unsaturated 
hydrocarbons—and as the influence of non-combustibles, such as 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen, exerted marked deleterious effects 
upon the illuminating power, the fulfilment of these regulations 
almost automatically assured the user of a fairly uniform pro- 
duct, to utilize which appliances could be adjusted to the best 
advantage. 

The development of the gas industry, and the extensive appli- 
cation of gas to uses other than lighting in self-luminous burners, 
however, caused the soundness of the illuminating power stan- 
dard to be questioned. It is true that a 14 to 16 candle gas, 
satisfactory for flat-flame lighting, is equally satisfactory for most 
purposes to which town’s gas is applied. On the other hand it 
is very restrictive as to the qualities of gas that may be used. 
Close examination shows that in almost every case in which gas 
is used, the essential features common to all are the generation 
and proper application of heat units. As the number of heat 
units per cubic foot of gas—i.c, its calorific value—is capable of 
ready determination with a degree of precision suitable for com- 
mercial purposes, the supply of gas on a thermal basis would 
seem rational. The need for coal conservation and the develop- 
ment of modern methods of carbonization offer wide ranges of 
gas quality, nearly all of them possible for sale on a thermal 
basis, although many were formerly excluded by the illuminating 
power standards. 

If the B.Th.U. or heat unit is the essential feature, will it be 
correct to charge the user on the basis of heat units or therms 
taken, as measured solely by the product of calorific value and 
cubic feet used, or must other conditions be imposed in addition ? 
There is little doubt that whatever the composition or calorific 
value of the gas may be, its heat units can be realized on com- 
bustion. The real question is whether the heat units are liberated 
under such conditions that they can be successfully applied in all 
cases, Experiment alone can decide this matter. It is almost 
impossible to remove from one’s mind the idea that the usefulness 
and thermal efficiency of a gas must in some way be connected 
with the concentration of heat units which we can bring about 
by its agency... To many, a high concentration of heat units is 
synonymous with a high calorific value, and gases of high calorific 
value are differently described as the “better qualities,” “ high- 
grade,” or “rich.” In one sense only can the concentration be 
considered higher in gases of high calorific value, and that is in the 
sense employed by the distributing engineer, since for given sizes 
of mains and services, and for given pressures, a greater number of 
heat units can be distributed through the same system with gases 
of high calorific value, than with gases of lower calorific value. 

As regards thermal efficiency in use, concentration in this 
sense is of little consequence. It must be remembered that the 
heat units in the gas are potential heat units, realizable only when 
the gas is burned with an appropriate supply of air or oxygen, 
and that a fairer estimate of the thermal concentration possible 
might be obtained by considering the B.Th.U. per cubic foot of 
mixture made up of the gas and the air theoretically necessary 
for perfect combustion. When compared in this way, there is 
remarkably little difference between coal gas and blue water gas, 
or mixtures of these in any proportions; in fact, the blue water 
gas mixtures appear to give slightly higher thermal concentration. 
The addition of air to the gas in such proportions as would be 
practicable is obviously without effect upon the thermal concen- 
tration as measured in this way, since the addition of air to the 
gas merely reduces the balance subsequently necessary to ensure 
complete combustion. The addition of “ inerts,” such as carbon 
dioxide or nitrogen, lowers the possible thermal concentration. 
But here the effect is greatly modified by the large volume of 
nitrogen which must of necessity be taken-in with the air used for 
the combustion of the gas—c.g., if we take 1 c.ft. of a gas of 600 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot, requiring 5 c.ft. of air for its combustion, 
the thermal concentration is 100 B.Th.U. per cubic foot of mix- 
ture. If we add nitrogen to the above, so that the new gas con- 
tains 20 p.ct. of nitrogen or “ inerts,” the air requirement will be 
reduced to 4 c.ft., and the calorific value to 480 B.Th.U. per cubic 
foot. The thermal concentration will then be 96 B.Th.U. per 
cubic foot of combustible mixture. 

The effect upon the thermal concentration is thus much less 
marked than would be inferred from comparison of the respec- 
tive calorific values ; and whether this would be of consequence 
pe ed particular application of the gas would be a matter for 

al, 

It is not to be inferred from the foregoing that existing burners 
work with a degree of primary aération approaching the theo- 








retical quantities. So that the basis of comparison is somewhat 
artificial. There is, in fact, a dearth of reliable information with 
respect to aération. Enough has been said to indicate that a 
drop in calorific value does not of necessity mean any drop what- 
soever in attainable thermal efficiency, although, when the drop 
is obtained by the introduction of incombustibles (other than air), 
some drop in efficiency is observable, which, however, only becomes 
of consequence when the percentage of incombustibles exceeds a 
certain value, depending upon the nature of the incombustibles 
and the use to which the gas is being put. 

Typical cases of low, intermediate, and high temperature uses 
of gas will be considered, as exemplified by water boiling, gas-fire 
heating, and incandescent burner lighting respectively. 

Extensive water boiling tests have been made with ring-burners 
of the type employed in cooker hot-plates, using gases of calorific 
values ranging from 300 to 600 B.Th.U. per c.ft., obtained by the 
use of good blue water gas and by the addition of incombustibles 
and air to coal gas; with a further drop to 140 B.Th.U. by the use 
of Mond gas. When used under suitable conditions at the same 
B.Th.U. rate, no change in thermal efficiency was determined 
which could be definitely associated with the change in the calo- 
rific value of the gas—all being capable of giving a thermal effici- 
ency of 50 p.ct. and upwards. This is due presumably to the fact 
that the available temperature head in water-boiling tests is so 
great that the effects of changes in flame temperature obtained 
in practice are relatively unimportant. By far the most important 
factors in obtaining a high thermal efficiency in water boiling 
tests would seem to be: Attention to the distance between the 
burner and the vessel (which may require reduction for the small 
and well aérated flames of some gas mixtures of lower calorific 
value); the use of vessels presenting a reasonable extent of heat- 
absorbing surface in relation to the thermal capacity of the 
burner; and the elimination of all unnecessary metal work likely 
to hinder the access of flame to the vessel or prevent the free 
removal of products of combustion. These, it will be noted, all 
refer to the influence of the 2 rr in which the gas is burned 
rather than to the properties of the gas itself. Lower efliciencies 
are more likely to o obtained with gas of high than with gas of 
low calorific value, since the former is more liable to suffer from 
defective aération and the effects of slight misadjustment of ap- 
pliances. Use of an excessive amount of gas is also more easily 
attained with the richer gases. The loss on account of too great 
a gas rate is due to carelessness or misuse, and is in general over- 
estimated, while the effects of the degree of under aération 
obtained in practice are scarcely noticeable with gases below 
500 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 

If the thermal basis of the Gas Regulation Act is sound, the 
volume of gas delivered to burners must vary inversely as the 
calorific value of the gas, and the question of the necessary pres- 
sure was one of the earliest to arise. If unaltered appliances are 
to be used, simple calculation will show that for the same thermal 
delivery with 400 B.Th.U. gas as with (say) 500 B.Th.U. gas, 
the pressures must be increased in the proportion of 25 to 16, or 
1°56 : 1—a procedure which would not find favour with many 
engineers. Incidentally, this would lead to excessive aération 
and trouble due to lighting-back. In practice, it is found that 
no increase in pressure is necessary for ring-burners, since the 
burner nipples can be opened-out to deliver the requisite volume 
of gas at existing pressures; and the reduced air requirement per 
cubic foot of gas, which almost invariably accompanies a drop in 
calorific value, is apparently satisfied by this artifice. Thus, in 
so far as the ring-burner is concerned, almost any grade of gas 
may be used with a uniform thermal efficiency. The test, how- 
ever, is very lenient ; and the effects of change of gas quality upon 
the thermal efficiency in other uses must be examined. 

Extended tests have been made with gas-fires using qualities of 
gas similar to those indicated for ring-burners. Here we are 
interested in maintaining the radiants of a gas-fire at a tempera- 
ture of 800° to go00°C. (1472° to 1652° Fahr.), so that the “tem- 
perature head ” available for heat transfer between the flames and 
radiants has been considerably reduced. The remarks already 
made with respect to the pressures required and the degree of 
aération in ring-burners apply in this case also. A fresh con- 
sideration, however, now becomes important. In the early days 
of gas-fire manufacture, somewhat heavy, egg-shaped pieces of 
refractory material served as the radiants, placed without any 
systematic arrangement above the flames, and round which the 
flames licked. The thermal efficiencies obtained were in general 
very low. The development of the tubular or columnar radiant 
followed, giving greatly improved radiant efficiencies. The essen- 
tial feature of the new departure lay in the fact that the flame 
was allowed to retain as nearly as possible the size and shape of 
the free-burning flame, with the minimum of obstruction. The 
radiant efficiency of the flame itself is very small—only 12 to 
15 p.ct.—so it is essential that the outer cone of the flame should 
be in contact with the radiant if the efficiencies attributed to 
modern gas-fires are to be maintained. It has already been indi- 
cated that some of the gases of lower calorific value, notably those 
containing considerable quantities of blue water gas, burn with 
smaller and more highly aérated flames than coal gas itself, when 
both are supplied at the same B.Th.U. rate. Two courses are 
possible. Either the degree of primary aération can be reduced, 
giving rise to larger flames owing to the greater travel of the gases 
before sufficient secondary air is obtained to complete the com- 
bustion, or the gas rate itself can be infcreased, thus giving larger 
flames and a greater thermal capacity for a fire of given size. 
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It is found that over the range from good coal gas to good blue 
water gas, there is a negligible change in the radiant efficiency of 
the gas-fire, while a mixture below 500 B.Th.U. per cubic foot 
can with advantage be used at slightly increased B.Th.U. rates, 
Where a drop in calorific value has been brought about by the in- 
troduction of inerts (other than air), the case is slightly different. 
Down to 450 B.Th.U. gross per cubic foot there is still no re- 
duction of any consequence in the thermal efficiency. Below this 
value, combustion seems to be somewhat hindered by the presence 
of the inerts; the flames are a little longer, and the control ob- 
tainable by varying aération and gas-rate, as in the case of blue 
water gas mixtures, is not available. There is in consequence 
a drop in radiant efficiency, which however is only from 44 to 
40 p.ct. on the gross calorific value, when the calorific value is 
dropped to 300 B.Th.U. gross per cubic foot by the introduction 
of nitrogen. Even Mond gas, containing some 60 p.ct. of inerts, 
is capable of yielding a radiant efficiency of 37 p.ct. on the gross 
calorific value, and this moreover in a fire not.specially designed 
for its use, The gas consumption is necessarily high, approach- 
ing 100 c.ft. per hour for a 1o-in. fire. 

There is therefore no doubt, so far as the thermal efficiency 
in use is concerned, that any gas down to 300 B.Th.U. gross with 
low inerts (or possibly 350 B.Th.U. per c.ft. with considerable 
inerts) can be made to give very satisfactory results in gas-rings 
and gas-fires of existing types. In making regulations, the large 
proportion of gas consumed for such purposes should receive due 
consideration. 

The use of gas for flat-flame lighting receives little thought 
nowadays—attention being directed mainly to the incandescent 
mantle burner. The illuminating power of gas as measured by 
the argand burner is little guide in this connection, since certain 
qualities of gas showing less than 1 c.p. in the argand will give the 
same illuminating power when both are used with the incandescent 
mantle as gases of 15 or 16 c.p., though the gas rate may not be 
the same, nor proportional to the drop in the illuminating power 
as determined in the argand burner. The first essential for a high 
illuminating efficiency is the supply to the burner of a suitable 
number of B.Th.U. per hour. Next to this, and outweighing all 
other considerations, is the importance of obtaining close agree- 
ment between the size and shape of the flame and the mantle, 
so that the heat-units liberated may be concentrated at the 
mantle. In no other application of gas are the requirements so 
stringent ; and it is probable that to obtain the very best results 
from any one grade of gas, the most suitable size and shape for 
the mantle would have to be determined by trial. 

It is at present only possible to state the results obtained with 
the standard shapes and sizes of mantles, which however seem 
to be capable of yielding good results over a wide range of gas 
qualities. In the case of lighting, there is great difficulty in 
determining a fair basis of comparison for different grades of gas. 
One naturally attempts to compare the maximum illuminating 
power obtainable from each; but inasmuch as certain gas mix- 
tures reach a maximum illuminating power with a particular 
burner, while others show a continuously increasing illuminating 
power so long as the gas rate is increased, the comparison is un- 
certain. In addition, the illuminating power from a given gas 

varies to some extent with the type of burner used and the 
pressure available; there is no assurance that the high values 
obtained under certain conditions have any reference to practice 
or more particularly to domestic requirements. Comparison on 
the basis of candles per cubic foot is clearly unsound when the 
calorific value is changed; and since the Gas Regulation Act 
proposes to control gas on the basis of its thermal value, the 
relation of candle power to heat units supplied would seem to 
offer the fairest comparison. Comparison of different gases in the 
same burner and at equal rates of heat supply is of interest, but 
results are not strictly comparable if the B.Th.U. rate chosen 
gives rise to different sizes and shapes of flames for different 
grades of gas. 

After all, one must consider for domestic requirements as regards 
lighting, the candle-power of aconvenient lighting unit, and toa cer- 
tain extent the performance of typical burners to which we have be- 
come accustomed. Thus for upright “C” size mantles, an intensity 
of 70 c.p., measured in a horizontal direction through the centre of 
the mantle, would seem to be a useful representative value, below 
which any given combination of burner, mantle, and gas should 
not fall, if it is to be classed as satisfactory. This requirement 
can be met by a very wide range of gas qualities in low-pressure 
burners, and under certain economic conditions would be the de- 
ciding factor in determining whether or not a particular grade of 
gas (perhaps eminently suitable for other purposes) could be sup- 
plied for all-round use, including lighting. It is admitted that in 
well-maintained installations and under laboratory conditions, 
higher values than 70 c.p. are readily obtainable with the ‘‘C” size 
upright mantle, under low-pressure conditions; but if an unduly 
high datum line is chosen, it is difficult to maintain under any 
ordinary conditions. 

Experience is rapidly leading to the conclusion that to obtain 
really satisfactory results from gases of 550 B.Th.U. gross per 
cubic foot and upwards, in ordinary low-pressure burners, de- 
mands an accuracy in design, construction, and finish of burners, 
and entails an amount of attention which is almost impossible in 
practice, and certainly so in domestic practice. 

The drop in calorific value to the neighbourhood of 500 B.Th.U. 
per cubic foot has thus proved to be beneficial—not in pro- 


the careful supervision of lahoratory tests, but which, on account 
of its reduced air requirement, will work efficiently with less 
perfect appliances and with unskilled attention. It is not to be 
assumed, because a drop from 600 B.Th.U. gross to 500 B.Th.U. 
gross has proved beneficial as regards the thermal efficiency of 
lighting under working conditions, that a further drop would lead 
to still greater improvements. As a matter of fact, the loss in 
efficiency with the very rich gases is largely due ‘to imperfect 
aération ; and as ordinary burners seem capable of supplying all 
the air it is advisable to supply as primary air with a 500 B.Th.U. 
gas of normal composition, the cause of the initial improvement 
ceases to operate further below 500 B.Th.U. gross per cubic foot. 
Coal gas, mixtures of coal gas and equal amounts of blue water 
gas and intermediate mixtures, coal gas whose calorific value has 
been reduced to 350 B.Th.U. gross by the addition of air, coal gas 
with calorific value reduced to 400 B.Th.U. gross by the addition 
of nitrogen (40 p.ct.), and a mixed gas of 385 B.Th.U. gross pro- 
duced by steaming in vertical retorts, are all capable of yielding 
70 ¢.p. or over, in the “C” size upright mantle. ' 

There is, however, another aspect of the matter. It is. desir- 
able to know how much gas, or rather how many heat units, it is 
necessary to expend in order to attain the stipulated 70 c.p. or 
over. Once more must compromise be made between laboratory 
and good working conditions; and it would seem reasonable to 
take 30 c.p. per tooo B.Th.U. net supplied to the burner as a 
datum line for determining efficiencies. The introduction of the 
efficiency requirement reduces the range of permissible gas 
qualities somewhat, and incidentally shows that some of the high 
candle powers, on the strength of which one might pass favourable 
judgment upon certain grades of gas, are in reality inferior as 
regards their conversion of thermal energy into light. Mixtures 
up to equal parts of coal gas and blue water gas easily surpass 
both the candle power and the efficiency requirements, as defined 
above, in upright burners. From certain theoretical considera- 
tions, one might even expect an increasing efficiency, as the 
calorific value of the mixture was reduced by the addition of blue 
water gas. In practice, using existing types of burners, this is 
not found to be the case—possibly because the change in flame 
shape and size for a given B.Th.U. delivery places such gas at a 
disadvantage when used with mantles of normal shape and size. 

The addition of air to coal gas—whatever effect it may have 
upon holders, mains, services, and meters, and upon explosion 
risks—has little effect upon the thermal efficiency of light produc- 
tion, except in the case of very rich gases, when there is an improve- 
ment the extent of which is largely dependent upon the degree of 
under-aération from which the gas suffers under its usual working 
conditions. As such air possesses no calorific value, no financial 
advantage is to be gained by its introduction when gas is sold on 
a thermal basis. On the other hand, its thermal effects are such 
as should not give the consumer cause for complaint. Where 
nitrogen (other than in the form of air) is introduced into coal gas, 
there is a negligible drop in the attainable illuminating power, 
until some 25 p.ct. of nitrogen has been added, bringing the 
calorific value down to 500 B.Th.U. gross per c.ft. Even 40 p.ct. 
of nitrogen, and with a calorific value of 400 B.Th.U. gross, will 
still allow the stipulated illuminating power and thermal efficiency 
to be reached. : 

The inverted burner yields results similar to those with the 
upright burner. The greater efficiency sometimes claimed for 
the inverted burner would seem to be due rather to the projection 
of a greater proportion of the light in a useful direction, than to any 
greater thermal efficiency of light production. 


In conclusion, it is known that gases of widely different quali- 
ties can give satisfactory results for domestic cooking, heating, 
and lighting. The best quality to be supplied will not be uniform 
for the whole of the country, but will depend upon the available 
raw materials, plant, supervision, and local conditions. ; 

Appliances in an unaltered condition will not give equal satis- 
factlen with all grades of gas such as have been indicated as 
satisfactory in this review. Some adjustment of a more or less 
permanent character may be necessary—such as opening-out 
nipples, and so on, unless adjustable nipples are used. It is easier 
to cater for a drop in calorific value than for an increase in calo- 
rific value in this respect. Where apparatus has been adjusted 
for a low calorific value and is subsequently supplied with gas of 
a higher calorific value, sooting and imperfect combustion usually 
follow, even though the richer gas is not one which usually gives 
rise to sooting troubles. ‘ 

The great aim for any one district should be uniformity—not 
merely uniformity of calorific value, but as far as possible reach- 
ing the calorific value by a uniform method of working. Con- 
stancy of pressure and of specific gravity of the gas are also im- 
portant factors. Given this degree of constancy, appliances can 
be adjusted to produce results satisfactory to their users, cer- 
tainly better than by spasmodic reversions to gas of higher calorific 
value when complaints arise. In many cases such complaints 
are due to insufficiency of gas quantity rather than defects in gas 
quality. 





The Labour Co-Partnership Association, of No. 6, Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C., have had printed in pamphlet form a report 
of the proceedings at the congress held in the hall of the Royal 
Society of Arts last October, an account of some part of which 
appeared in the “JournaL” at the time. The price of the 





viding a gas which is more efficient in itself, or when used under 


pamphlet is 2s, 6d. net. 
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GAS BILLS FOR 1921. 


[SECOND ARTICLE.] 


THE survey of the Gas Bills that are being promoted for the 
coming session is continued to-day. 


The HoyitaxE anp WesT Kirsy District Councit have 
entered into an agreement to buy the local Gas and Water Com- 
pany’s property ; and the Bill now before us is for the purpose of 
obtaining the necessary parliamentary sanction and powers. It 
is proposed that the purchase shall take place from June 30 next. 
The amount to be paid is to be determined by agreement or arbi- 
tration. It is also seen that the Council are to pay, satisfy, and 
discharge all the debts, liabilities, and obligations of the Company. 
Payment of the purchase price is to be made by the Council 
within three months from the date when the amount has been 
agreed upon by the parties or has been settled by arbitration; 
and from June 30 next until the date of payment, the Council are 
to pay interest at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum. If the Council so 
determine, they may satisfy the purchase price and the claim for 
interest by the issue of stock redeemable at par at the end of five 
years, or before at the option of the Council on giving six months’ 
notice. Compensation for the loss of office by the Directors is 
provided for. A capital sum is to be payable to the Secretary and 
Manager (Mr. Arthur George Readdy) on the basis of an annuity 
of £600, and is to be paid as to £1000 in cash, and as to the bal- 
ance by redeemable stock. But Mr. Readdy is to serve the Council 
for five years, with liberty to either party to terminate the engage- 
ment at the end of the third year by six months’ notice in writing. 
If such option is exercised by the Council, the stock then held by 
Mr. Readdy is to be redeemed by the Council at par. The salary 
payable by the Council to Mr. Readdy is to be the difference be- 
tween the interest on the debenture stock and the sum of {1000 
per annum. The usual clauses relating to transfers of gas under- 
takings appear, as well as the ordinary obligations. The authority 
as to continuing works upon the land described, and for working- 
up residual products, is in common form. The price of gas is 
suggested at 7s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and it is proposed that “ the 
prescribed number of candles shall be not less than fifteen.” It 
would have been better to have adopted ab initio the therm 
method of charging, as well as a “declared” calorific value. A 
minimum pressure of 8-1oths of an inch is contemplated. In the 
financial section, power is taken to create the necessary deben- 
ture stock to give effect to the purchase of the undertaking. For 
the repayment of the sums raised in connection with the agree- 
ment, a period of sixty years is sought. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, & Co.| 

The LEICESTER CorPporaATION seek power to erect, maintain, 
alter, improve, and renew gas-works upon scheduled lands belong- 
ing to them, and having an area of 81 acres. They are proposing 
authorization to purchase from other undertakings residual pro- 
ducts to the extent of one-third part of their own production. 
Power is proposed to be taken to specify the piping and fittings on 
consumers’ premises in the first instance or on renewal. The 
Corporation desire sanction to apply the gas revenue: (1) To the 
payment of the costs, charges, and expenses incidental to the 
collecting and recovery of the gas revenue; (2) to the payment of 
the working and establishment expenses and cost of maintenance 
of the undertaking; (3) to payment of the interest on so much of 
the Corporation 4 p.ct. debenture stock, 1878, and redeemable 
stock (1884) as was issued for the purpose of the gas undertaking; 
(4) to payment of interest on money borrowed or reborrowed 
on the security of the gas revenue; (5) to the provision of the 
requisite instalments for sinking fund and loans fund; (6) to the 
provision of a reserve fund up to £150,000; (7) to the provision 
of a gas-works renewal fund to the amount of £150,000; (8) to 
the provision of a gas accident fund. When the funds amount 
to the limits prescribed, any balance may be applied by the Cor- 
poration, wholly or partly, to any of the purposes of the under- 
taking, including the forming of a fund (not at any time exceeding 
a sum equivalent to one-half the gross annual revenue of the 
undertaking for the time being) for working capital; and if and 
so far as such balance and annual proceeds shall not be so ap- 
plied, the same shall be carried to the district fund. The desired 
powers to borrow include £900,000 for the gas undertaking, which 
it is suggested shall be repaid in forty years. Reverting to the 
accident funds, the Corporation are proposing to form separate ones 
in connection with the tramways, gas, water, and electricity under- 
takings, and the fire brigade. These funds are for the purpose 
of meeting claims, otherwise than under the Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation Acts, in respect of any accident 
occurring in the execution of any of their powers and duties in con- 
nection with the undertakings. So far as the gas accident fund is 
concerned, it is suggested that it shall be built-up by an annual 
appropriation (not exceeding £2000) from the revenue; and the 
maximum amount of the fund is to be £100,000. | Parliamentary 
Agents: Messrs. Dyson, Bell, & Co.| 


The Partington new gas-works scheme is the chief feature of 
the MANCHESTER CorporaTIon Bill. When we see by the esti- 
mates in the preamble that the Corporation require power to 
borrow for, and in connection with, the building of the works 
which they are asking to be authorized to construct by the sec- 
tions of the Bill bearing the marginal notes ‘‘ Power to Make and 
Maintain Gas-Works ” and “ Power to Lay Gas-Mains and Exe- 
cute Works,”?£6,000,000, it is clear that a very big scheme is 











here contemplated. The second important feature is the pur- 
chase of the Stretford Gas Company’s undertaking ; and, in the 
same estimates, we see that for this purpose and incidental pay- 
ments, borrowing powers to the amount of £300,000 are required. 
With regard to the new works, land powers are sought; and, in 
one of the schedules, two areas of land—one comprising 79 acres, 
and the other 82 acres—are mentioned, both being in the town- 
ships of Partington and Carrington. It is proposed that the 
powers of compulsory purchase of the lands shall cease after the 
expiration of five years from Dec. 31 next. Sanction to the pur- 
chase of other lands by agreement up to 50 acres is desired. Fol- 
lowing are works and secondary products manufacture and pur- 
chase powers in the usual terms. Authorization is asked to the 
laying of a main or mains (including bridges for carrying the 
main or mains over the River Mersey and the Bridgwater 
Canal), commencing at the new gas-works, and terminating in 
the Chester Road in Stretford, as well as carrying a road in Par- 
tington under the Cheshire Lines Railway by means of a bridge 
and over the Manchester Ship Company’s Railway by means of 
a level-crossing. As to the purchase of the Stretford gas under- 
taking, it is proposed that the agreement with the Company shall 
be confirmed. A schedule to the Bill gives the details, from 
which it is found that, as part of the consideration for the sale, 
the Corporation are to pay to the Company the sum of £285,000. 
As other part of the consideration, the Corporation are to take 
over and assume full liability to repay to the holder or holders of 
£10,000 of debenture stock that sum. The Corporation will also 
discharge all debts and obligations outstanding on the date of trans- 
fer, which is to be Dec. 24 after the Act has received the Royal 
Assent. There are several consequential obligations on both the 
Company and the Corporation. Among them it is seen that, if the 
Corporation within twelve months after the transfer decide to dis- 
miss any of the officials, staff, or permanent employees of the Com- 
pany who shall have entered the service of the Corporation under 
this agreement, on the ground that their services are no longer re- 
quired, they are to be entitled to compensation under section 120 of 
the Local Government Act, 1888, as if they had been officers of the 
Corporation ; and the period of service with the Company of each 
official or employee is to be reckoned for the purpose of such 
compensation as service with the Corporation. A large number 
of clauses appear in the Bill dealing with the transfer. The gas- 
supply area of the Corporation is extended so as to include that 
of the Company. Provision is next made for the adoption by the 
Corporation of a standard calorific power—the figure named being 
450 B.Th.U.—and a minimum pressure of 15-1oths at the main, or 
as near as may be to the junction of the service-pipe supplying 
the consumer. The maximum price of gas is to be 5s. per 1000 c.ft. 
For the £6,000,000 borrowing powers for new works and mains, 
and for the £300,000 required in connection with the Stretford 
purchase, a repayment period of forty years is asked. [Parlia- 
mentary Agents: Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, & Co.| 
The RapciirFe anpD District Joint Gas Boarp BILL pro- 
poses, as the title indicates, to constitute and incorporate a Joint 
Board consisting of representatives of the District Councils of 
Radcliffe, Prestwich, Whitefield, and Little Lever, and to transfer 
to and vest in the Board the undertaking of the Radcliffe and 
Pilkington Gas Company. The issued capital of the Company 
consists of 3000 original ordinary shares of £10 each, with a 
maximum dividend of 10 p.ct., 5000 new ordinary shares of {10 
each, with a maximum dividend of 7 p.ct., and 4000 new ordinary 
shares of {10 each, with a maximum dividend of 7 p.ct. The 
Company have borrowed on mortgage £29,362, which amount is 
still outstanding. The estimates in the preamble mention a sum 
of £5000 for the alteration and improvement of the gas-works ; 
and for new gas-mains and extensions of mains, £10,000. Regard- 
ing the agreement with the Company, it is seen that the Board 
will take over (among other things) a contract entered into with 
Drakes Ltd. for an installation of vertical retorts. The consider- 
ation for sale is to bea sum equivalent to £21 per share in respect 
of the 3000 original shares, together with a sum equal fo 10 p.ct. 
er annum, less income-tax, on the nominal amount of the shares 
or the period from the day last preceding the transfer day up to 
which dividends have been paid on the shares to the transfer day, 
but subject to a deduction of any amount of cash in hand or at the 
bank retained by the Company for paying interest; also a sum 
equivalent to £14 14s. per share in respect of the go00 new ordinary 
shares, together with a sum equal to interest at the rate of 7 p.ct. 
per annum, less income-tax, for the period from the day last preced- 
ing the transfer day up to which dividends have been paid to the 
transfer day, but subject to deduction asin the previous case. As 
further consideration, the Board are to pay to the Company on 
the transfer day £5750 as compensation to the Directors and chief 
officials—“ chief officials” being deemed to mean and include only 
Robert Bates Braddock, the Secretary and Manager, and John 
Howarth, the Cashier. The Board also undertake that the chief 
officials who on the transfer day are in the at cage ngs of the 
Company (except any who twenty-eight days before the transfer 
day shall have signified in writing to the Councils or the Joint 
Board that he is unwilling to serve under the latter) shall be 
taken over by the Board on the same basis as that on which they 
were employed by the Company on Feb. 1, 1920. It is further 


provided that, if the chief officials, or either of them, shall be- 
come entitled when in the service of the Board to the benefits of 
any Act by which provision is made for payments on superannua- 
tion, their or his period of service for the purpose of the Act shall, 
in view of the sums paid by the Board to the Company as com- 
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pensation to them, be deemed to have commenced on the transfer 
day. The Board will take over all the liabilities and obligations 
of the Company as existing on transfer day. The day appointed 
for the transfer is Sept. 30 next, or if the Board consider they will 
not then be in a position to take over the undertaking, and shall 
at least two months prior to Sept. 30 so notify the Company in 
writing, then Dec. 31 will become the day appointed. If any sums 
payable under the Act are not paid on the appointed day, the 
Board are to pay to the Company interest computed at ros. p.ct. 
per annum above the Bank rate for the time being prevail- 
ing, or if the rate so computed shall be at any time less than 
6 p.ct., then at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum during such time as 
the money remains unpaid. If the Bill does not pass into law 
before Dec. 31, the agreement is to be null and void, save that 
the Councils are to pay the Company all costs incurred by them 
in connection with the matter. The clauses of the Bill show that 
the constitution of the Board is to be six members appointed by 
the Radcliffe Council, three by the Prestwich Council, two by the 
Whitefield Council, and one by the Little Lever Council. Buta 
person will not be qualified to be a member of the Board unless 
he is a member of the constituent authority by whom he is ap- 
pointed. There are several clauses bearing upon this matter of 
the appointment of members of the Board, their meetings, pro- 
ceedings, and acts. The scheduled agreement is the subject of 
confirming provisions. Then follow the clauses empowering 
the Board to maintain gas-works and convert residual products. 
A standard calorific power of 500 B.Th.U. is proposed, with a 
minimum pressure of 15-roths at the main, or 3s near as may be 
to the junction therewith of the service-pipe. The maximum price 
proposed is 7s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. The rate for hire of prepayment 
meter and fittings is 1s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft., or 1s. 6d. if a cooker is 
included. For the hire of a prepayment meter without fittings, 
10 p.ct. on cost is the proposal. Several clauses succeed of ordi- 
nary form, among them one to enable the Board to purchase 
crude or partially purified gas in bulk. Then it is seen that: 
The powers of the Board with respect to the making of bye-laws 
shall extend to the making of bye-laws for the purpose of 
enabling the Board to regulate the size, strength, and method 
of construction, and laying or fixing, of pipes and fittings to be 
provided by any consumer upon his own premises in connection 
with a supply of gas by the Board, and for the purpose of 
securing that such pipes and fittings shall be properly inspected 
and tested bv, or to the satisfaction of, the Board, and of per- 
mitting the Board to refuse or discontinue or cut-off a supply 
of gas to the premises concerned in anv case where the pro- 
visions of such bye-laws are not complied with. 


As to financial powers, the Board ask for authority to borrow the 
sums requisite for carrving out the purchase of the undertaking, 
with a repayment period of fifty years; £5000 for the alteration and 
improvement of the gas-works, with a repayment period of forty 
years; £10,000 for new gas-mains and extensions of mains, witha 
repayment period of forty vears; and £40,000 of working capital 
with a repayment period of tenyears. Theapplication of revenue 
is provided for in the usual manner; and if at any time there 
is any surplus, the Board may utilize it either by reducing the 
price of gas or by dividing it among the constituent authorities, 
in proportion to the receipts of the Board from consumers (whether 
public or private) for gas supplied within the districts of the 
authorities in the year ended at March 31 before the date of the 
division. Provision is made for the apportionment among the 
Councils of deficiency in the net revenue of the Board. Powers 
are included for the establishment of the usual funds, including 
an accident fund to the amount of {10,000 and a fire insurance 
fund to the amonnt of £60,000. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
Lewin, Gregory, & Anderson.]| 

The RuyMNEY AND ABER VALLEYs GAs AND WATER BILL is 
principally a measure to secure revised capital raising powers. 
In 1898 the Company were authorized to raise £280,000 of share 
capital and stock,'and loan capital to the amount of £70,000; and 
by the Act of 1914, authority was given to the raising of £150,000 
share capital and stock, and borrowing powers to the amount of 
one-third part of the capital issued. The Company have issued 
the whole of the share capital sanctioned in 1898, and have issued 
preference share capital, bearing interest at the rate of 5 p.ct. per 
annum, to the nominal amount of £38,280, under the 1914 Act. 
There has also been issued debenture stock, bearing interest at 
the rate of 4 p.ct., to the nominal amount of £54,230, under the 1898 
powers; but the Company have not borrowed any money under 
the 1914 Act. By the latter Act. a limitation of dividend of 6 p.ct. 
was imposed upon capital issued as preference; and this itis now 
asked should be removed. Passing over the water clauses, there 
are a number referring to matters of common occurrence in Gas 
Bills nowadays; and then we come to a clause for additional 
borrowing authorization in respect of existing capital powers. 
This provides that the Company may borrow any sums not ex- 
ceeding in the whole (in addition to the £54,230 already borrowed) 
£82,972 5s., and apy sums not exceeding in all (in respect of 
the additional capital authorized by the Act of 1914) £19,155 ros. 
Also from time to time any sums not exceeding in the whole 
one-half part of the amount of any capital for the time being 
raised after the passing of this measure under the powers of the 
Act of 1914 as now to be amended. Debenture stock powers are 
included. Then the Company ask authority to issue, as redeem- 
able preference shares or stock or debenture stock, any preference 
shares or debenture stock authorized by the 1914 Act, and the 
resolutions authorizing the creation and issue are to specify the 


terms and conditions on which redeemable shares or stoék shall 
be issued. A large number of miscellaneous clauses of ordinary 
type are embodied in the measure, among them one for the 
appointment of a Managing Director. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Dyson, Bell, & Co.]} 


In a Bill of general character, the RoTHERHAM CORPORATION 
ask to be allowed to amend the maximum price of gas by putting 
it at 5s. per rooo c.ft. They are also taking power to vary the 
prices charged for gas and electricity according to the purposes 
for which it is supplied; but preferential treatment as between 
consumers taking a corresponding supply is not to be allowed. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, & Co.] 


Ss 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





THERE seems to be quite an accumulation of worry for electrical 
engineers just now. _Few there be in all walks of life who have 
not reaped worry from the conditions of the times; but respon- 
sible electrical engineers have their full 
Failures. share just now. We have made note in 
recent issues of some of the breakdowns 


in service that there have been, and which have caused consider- 
able inconvenience generally and interruption of industrial activi- 
ties particularly. The writer of the “ Memoranda” ate his Christ- 
mas dinner at the house of a friend by the aid of candle light, 
owing to the sudden extinction of the electric light while the 
dinner was being prepared. The cook nearly went into hysterics 
because she anticipated that the dinner would be spoilt owing to 
the inopportune occurrence. However, a stand-by to electricity of 
a 3-lb. packet of composite candles was found very useful; and 
they enabled the cooking to be finished and the Christmas dinner 
to proceed in good old-fashioned style. There have been other 
breakdowns since we noticed a representative number. Itis seen 
that on Dec. 20, for about two hours the centre of Scarborough 
was without light. Dec. 22 saw Bromley electric light users doing 
their best with candles and oil-lamps, through the failure of the 
supply of electricity shortly after four o’clock. The kinemas, it is 
stated, had to curtail their programmes. Electricity has much 
for which to thank those ancient institutions in the lighting field 
—oil-lamps and candles, 


Several places are suffering from in- 

Worries and Changes different supplies, owing to the condition 
in Condition. of plant, and the difficulties of getting 
money and new plant. Insome quarters, 


new business is being restricted. At Bexhill, for instance, no new 
connections of radiators can be allowed. The precarious condi- 
tion will continue in many towns until new plant is obtained. For 
instance, there is Dundee. It has been suggested to the manufac- 
turers there that, in connection with short-time working, it would 
be more convenient to the electricity supply station if work was 
discontinued at 3 p.m. each day, instead of the factories closing- 
down for whole days. This is all very well for the electricity 
station. But manufacturers have to consider the economy of 
running their own works; and it may not conduce so much to 
factory efficiency and economy to work short time every day as 
to close-down completely for entire days. Then there is another 
sample of trouble at Grimsby. The Electrical Engineer sees 
difficulty ahead owing to the condition of his plant; and he has 
got out a scheme for extensions to cost £200,000. But it is esti- 
mated that there will be a deficit of £3000 on the undertaking 
next March. Looking at these two figures, there are councillors 
who do not like the idea of spending such a sum of money as 
£200,000 on extensions while the works are not making a profit. 
The answer to this will probably be that the new plant would pro- 
duce more economically. No doubt it would. Economy, how- 
ever, in electricity production is swamped by the present cost of 
money, plant, and labour. Capital charges in the future will 
bear no comparison with those of the past per unit of production. 
The construction of new works, too, takes time; and interest 
must during the unproductive period be paid on unremunerative 
money. We cannot see the people of Grimsby obtaining elec- 
tricity at a cheaper rate in present circumstances. However,.as 
some of the councillors do not look upon the extension scheme as 
a good commercial proposition, the matter is to receive further 
consideration. Then there is another aspect of new conditions 
which the Hull Corporation Electricity Committee are satisfied 
upon, and illustrate by their plans. It is that they will, under the 
uncertain conditions of the future, have to carry larger stocks of 
more expensive coal, and make the necessary provision in new 
sidings and storage accommodation on a scale which was never 
before contemplated. Apart from the cost of the sidings and 
storage, it is reckoned that a stock of coal equal to 20,000 tons 
should be carried, at a cost of (say) £40,000. Interest and (if 
any) depreciation will have to be paid upon that. 


From the electric generating plant to the 

House Service consumers’ premises (as well as on them), 
Costs. the cost of everything has gone up. The 

same is the case in gas production and 

distribution. But seeing that capital costs never did form such 





a large proportion of the expenses of producing and distributing 
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gas as in the case of electricity supply, the latter feels the rise in 
this direction more than the former. Take one small item. We 
see that, at a recent meeting of the Southend Town Council, it 
was stated that the average cost to the Corporation of connecting 
new consumers was now approximately £8 4s. per house, com- 
pared with £3 10s. prior to the war. This is an increase of 
134 p.ct. ; and the additional cost has to be included with all the 
other extra charges that come upon electricity. The Committee 
do not like the look of this; and so they are proposing to change 
their policy. Hitherto they have promptly liquidated out of 
revenue the cost of service connections ; now they are proposing 
to borrow money for the purpose, and spread its repayment over 
a term of years—that is to say. if the Electricity Commissioners 
will permit them to do this. The first loan for which they are 
going to ask sanction is £24,000. Of course, in the long-run this 
will be the more costly policy, as interest will have to be paid 
till the borrowed money is cleared off; and this will be a charge 
on the electrical unit. Whether the Electricity Commissioners 
will consent to this change of policy remains to be seen, in view 
of the pressure there is and will be for money from all sources for 
generating purposes. 

Nobody likes the useless stuff with which 
coal is nowadays adulterated—except, 
perhaps, those who sell the “useless 
stuft” at the same price as high-class 
coal, and which people have to pay because they are helpless. 
Mr. J. S. Evenden has been writing on the subject in the “ Elec- 
trical Review.” We do not know that he says anything upon it 
that has not been said on previous occasions. But he has a neat 
way of putting the case. For the conditions that send out coal 
containing anything up to 30 p.ct. or so of incombustibles he does 
not blame the miners so much as he does the colliery proprietors. 
They appear consistently to disregard the testing and analysis of 
their product, which strongly suggests that they prefer the ton 
to the B.Th.U. as a selling basis. No other industry has shown 
such an indifference to its marketed article. Mr. Evenden says 
a good many things that the colliery people will not approve of, 
even if they cannot deny them. It has become common practice 
for the chairmen of colliery undertakings when addressing their 
shareholders to dwell upon the sins of the Government and the 
Miners’ Federation, and their grave effect upon colliery finance. 
There is seldom, however, the slightest reference to the require- 
ments of the coal consumers, or the very real need for reformed 
methods of washing, grading, and standardizing supplies. The 
colliery industry could do very great service to the country in 
the promotion of economy and efficiency by effecting an improve- 
ment in the preparation and distribution of industrial and domes- 
tic coal supplies. The gas industry knows this perhaps better 
than the smaller coal-using electricity industry. Then there is a 
lot of irresponsible and irrational talk about the use of low-grade 
fuel, which is boomed by manufacturers of mechanical draught 
and stoker plant. Mr. Evenden says it is believed by some people 
to be a praiseworthy and profitable achievement to pay for 30 tons 
of useless rubbish in every 100 tons delivered. Itisa pleasure to 
say we are not acquainted with such people in the gas industry. 
And in the electricity industry, such a quantity of rubbish cannot 
be dealt with under steam-boilers without reducing efficiency ; and 
therefore necessitating more boiler-house plant for doing a corre- 
sponding amount of work. A balance-sheet is required showing 
the savings by the use of low-grade fuel and the extra capital, 
labour, and working expenses incurred through it. Then will be 
seen the important fact that the gain in first cost is more than 
counterbalanced by the other costs that the use of poor fuel ever 
brings in its train. 


Dirty Coal and 
Uneconomy. 


So many men die from electric shock, 
notwithstanding all that is done for them 
in working diligently for hours at artificial 
respiration, that it is a supreme matter 
for desire that a more efficacious method of saving life in such 
cases should be found. “ Meteor ” of the “ Electrical Times ’’ has 
taken from a medical paper a new system of treatment, which 
may appeal to the medical man, but not to the victim’s mates or 
fellow-workers. According to “ Meteor,” Dr. D'Halluin has found 
that injections of potassium chloride into the jugular vein are 
very efficacious for stopping fibrillation of the heart. He finds 
that an electric current kills in two ways. It paralyzes the re- 
spiratory centre in the medulla, or it causes the heart to fibrillate, 
and then stop. Dr. D’Halluin believes in artificial respiration, 
but says that “ rhythmical tongue traction” may cause cardiac 
and respiratoryinhibition. Ifthe heart continues beating, artificial 
respiration and motion of the limbs represent the best method. 
But even if the heart has stopped, heart massage may be effec- 
tive, and in 22 p.ct. of the experiments it succeeded. Failure 
ensues if fibrillation has taken place; but the injection of a 5 p.ct. 
solution of potassium chloride will prevent fibrillation. But 
“Meteor” appears to be more attracted (possibly because he 
better understands them) by thé “ practical” experiments of Mr. 
W. P. Strickland, of the New York and Queen’s Electric Light 
and Power Company. According to the ‘“ Synchroscope :” 


The method consists simply in handling the injured person with 
roughness. If the man is lowered from a pole, he is allowed to fall 


Electric Shock 
Treatment. 


the last 3 ft., somebody being assigned to protect his head from injury, 
and then repeatedly struck on the feet with a stout stick, a pair of con- 
nectors, or some other blunt instrument, 


His shoes, of course, -are 








not to be taken off. The blows should ‘be sharp and heavy and con- 
tinued, while at the same time someone Should shout in the man's 
ear. This treatment is to be employed before, and while, the usual 
prone-pressure method is applied. 


“ This treatment,” “ Meteor ” says, ‘‘seems to have been success- 
ful in a number of cases described. In one of them an uncon- 
scious man was suspended from a scaffold pole by his belt. He 
was struck on the point of the chin, and his tongue was pulled back- 
wards and forwards until he gave iu, and consented to live.” 


<a 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 








Work of the 1919-20 Session. 


Tue session reviewed in the 1919-20 report of the work of the 
Department of Technology of the City and Guilds of London 


Institute is the first in which the work of the department has 
been modified in accordance with the scheme settled between the 
Board of Education and the Institute, the terms of which are now 
generally known. Examinations in Grade I. of nearly all tech- 
nological subjects were discontinued at centres in England and 
Wales. By the scheme, the Institute undertook to extend the 
number of its Advisory Committees; and the co-operation of 
certain National Joint Industrial Councils has been secured. The 
report—which is signed by Mr. Morton Latham, M.A. (the Chair- 
man of the Committee), and Mr. Leonard G. Ki'lby (the Superin- 
tendent)—says it is felt that the value of the wok of the Depart- 
ment of Technology will be materially increased by the co-opera- 
tion of these Councils, which are regarded by the Government 
as the authoritative consultative bodies on all matters relating to 
their respective industries. Negotiations are now proceeding with 
other Industrial Councils. 

No doubt largely because numbers of young men released from 
the army or from civilian war-work felt the need for obtaining 
such specialized training as would fit them for industrial life, the 
entry of students to technical schools at the beginning of the past 
session was probably unprecedented. Classes in Grade I. are 
naturally more numerous than classes in more advanced grades; 
and since no classes in Grade I. were registered in the session 
under notice at schools in England and Wales, the total number 
of classes registered with the Institute fell from 2706 in all grades 
in the preceding session to 1322. At this smaller number of 
classes, however, more students were in attendance—34,112, 
as compared with 29,315. The total number of candidates 
in technology examined at centres in the United Kingdom was 
9825, compared with 8523 in 1919. The increase in the number 
of candidates was not confined to any subject or group of subjects, 
but was distributed almost uniformly throughout all. Pre-war 
conditions, which prevailed in 1914, have now been more nearly 
restored ; and, in consequence, the general increase in the num- 
bers of candidates for the Grade II. and final examinations has 
more than counterbalanced the loss of Grade I. candidates from 
England and Wales. The concession made in 1919 to ex-service 
men over 21 years of age, by which they were permitted to enter 
for any grade of examination without necessarily having pre- 
viously passed in the lower grade or grades, was extended to the 
examinations of 1920. The total number of candidates entering 
for examination was 9825. In some subjects, the examiners re- 
ported that many final candidates fell far short of the standard 
required in order to pass, and should not have entered for at 
least another year. Taking the examinations as a whole, in all 
grades and’subjects, the percentage of candidates who were suc- 
cessful in passing was 63'5; the corresponding figures for 1919 
and 1914 having been 61°3 and 63'r. 

As to prizes, the Institute are pleased to be in the position to 
announce that the Society of British Gas Industries have in- 
creased the amounts of their prizes to be awarded next year. 
Particulars of the special prizes were given in the “ JouRNAL ” 
for Sept. 1 [p. 440]. The thanks of the Institute are tendered to 
the Livery Companies and the Trade Societies whose offers of 
prizes stimulate regular attendance at technical classes, while the 
possibility of gaining a prize offered by the society associated with 
his trade acts as a considerable incentive to a technical student in 
pursuing his studies. The prize winners in the examinations in 
gas and allied subjects will be found on p. 88 of this issue. 

It is reported with gratification by the department that Sir 
Philip Magnus, who was previously appointed as a member of 
the Council of the Institute, has now become a member of the 
Executive Committee and of the Technology Committee. Much 
pleasure is felt that the department will continue to have the 
benefit of his advice in the conduct of the work. 

The tables in the report which give the general results of the 
examinations, with details of passes and failures, show the per- 
centages of failures to have been as follows: Coke and Bye- 
Products Manufacture, 48’9 ; Coal-Tar Distillation, 48:2; Dyes and 
Colouring Matters, all passed; Gas Engineering, 10; Gas Supply, 
17°4; Gas-Fitting (Grade I.), one candidate, who passed; Gas- 
Fitting (Grade II.), 26; Gas-Fitting (Final), 41°8. The numbers 
of candidates presenting themselves were: Coke and Bye-Pro- 
ducts Manufacture, 49; Coal-Tar Distillation, 29; Dyes and 
Colouring Matters, 9; Gas Engineering, 120; Gas Supply, 63; 
Gas-Fitting (Grade I.), 1; Gas-Fitting (Grade II.), 73; Gas- 
Fitting (Final), 43. 
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“ RANELAGH ” PRICE-CHANGER PREPAYMENT 


Simplified Mechanism for Price Changing. 


Tue gas industry at the present time is in a state of transition. 
The sale of gas is going to be on the heat-unit basis; and the 


statutory powers of charge of most gas undertakings will be 
undergoing revision. One result of this will be that changes in the 
quantity of gas allowed per coin through prepayment meters will 
again be very prevalent, as they were, unfortunately, during the 
war and armistice period; and for this a considerable amount of 
labour will in the aggregate be entailed. But this has to be faced. 
The fact, however, points to two needs in connection with prepay- 
ment meters : 

(1) That the work of altering meters on changes in price shall 
be reduced to the minimum, by means which will allow of 
its being expeditiously performed, so minimizing the cost. 

(2) That the mechanism shall be of the simplest possible 
character, and as near proof against derangement as it is 
possible to make it. 

These are the two needs which Messrs. George Glover & Co., 
of the Ranelagh Works, Chelsea, have for some time past been 
working to satisfy; and we have the result in the “ Ranelagh ” 
patent price-changer a ppt meter. At once, we may con- 
gratulate the firm on their success; for one of the meters which 
we have had under examination assures us that ingenuity has 
brought into being a neat and compact price-changing mechanism, 
without loose parts, and with a good range which will allow price 
changes to be effected with a promptitude which will be a strong 
recommendation. 

In the first place, it will be noticed from fig. 1 that everything 
connected with the mechanism is accessible from the front of the 
meter. The coin slot, the price-changing disc, the money-box, 
the handle, the padlock, the scale are all on the face of the meter 
—there is nothing at the side to prevent the meter being closely 
fitted-up against a wall, if space necessitates. This is an advan- 
tage. To get at the internal mechanism, all that has to be done 
is to remove the money-box, press-down the padlock hasp, and 
open the bezel, or flap, which covers the mechanism, and which 








Fig. 1.—Showing Simple Method of Price-Changing. 


is hinged at the top. Then the price mechanism is all exposed 
to view. There are clips both top and bottom which normally 
engage with the teeth round the periphery of the price-changing 
disc. When a change in price is to be effected, the two clips have 
simply to be slipped-back ; and the disc can then be adjusted to 
the number of cubic feet which it is desired to pass for the coin— 
a penny or shilling as the case may be—for which the mechanism 
has been constructed. As fig. 2 shows, the disc is marked with the 
number of cubic feet it is desired to give ; and each notch between 
the teeth represents a cubic foot. For a penny, the range of the 
mechanism is from 5 to 47 c.ft., and for a shilling 60 to 564 c.ft. 
The actual change in price is effected by turning the disc so that 
the figure representing the volume of gas to be passed for a single 
coin is in the top vertical position. Supposing the meter is set 
for 25 c.ft., and it is desired to bring the quantity down to 20 c.ft., 
the disc has to be turned by five notches; and then the 20 will 
show between the two ‘surface points of the top clip when it is 
returned to its normal position. Then, when the bezel is closed, 
a small brass pointer clearly shows the consumer the number of 





cubic feet to which the meter is set, and to which he is entitled 
fora penny. This all applies equally to the shilling meter. 





Fig. 2.—The New Price-Changing Disc. 


Another point is that while the slot is open waiting the inser- 
tion of a penny, the coin pocket is locked in a fixed position, and 





Fig. 3.—Interior of the ‘* Ranelagh’’ Meter. 


cannot be moved, or the interior mechanism be reached with any 
implement. After the insertion of the coin, the mechanism is 
released, but the slot itself is closed. There is nothing visible to 
tempt anyone to tamper with the meter; the fewer the orifices 
that are exposed, the less the liability to undesirable attentions. 
This is a big point in favour of the meter. Itis also noticed that 
the penny-in-the-slot meter has a capacious money-box ; and the 
box of the shilling type of meter is proportionately large in rela- 
tion to the value of the coin. It is further observed that, in put- 
ting coins into the meter, it is almost silent; there being only 
a few almost inaudible clicks before the coin drops. The meter 
has been so designed that it can be supplied either with a padlock 
to secure both the price-changer mechanism and the money-box, 
or with padlock for the money-box alone, and the cover to the 
poten attachment sealed. As to the meter itself, it is of the 
usual Glover design, based upon an experience of sixty years. 

It may be anticipated with confidence that the “ Ranelagh” 
price-changer prepayment meter will obtain for itself, on its merits, 
a good share of popularity. 








Rochester (N.Y.) Gas and Electric Corporation.—From time to 
time the properties of the Corporation—especially their largest 
and newest installations—are visited by individuals and delega- 
tions, usually engineers and scientists of note, who regard the 
Company as in the forefront of the gas and electricity industry 
of the United States. On some of these occasions, special de- 
scriptive leaflets have been handed to the visitors ; and in sending 
copies of these leaflets to “ potential stockholders,” the President 
(Mr. R. M. Searle) says: “It is my thought that you, as a poten- 
tial stockholder, will be interested in these concise descriptions 
of the properties in which your money may be invested. I hope 
that these leaflets will assist you in visualizing the equities of 
stockholders in this Corporation, and prompt you to make a per- 
sonal inspection with a special guide, who will be gladly prov ded 
at your convenience.” 
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HOUSE PLANNING AND GAS SUPPLIES. 


THE accompanying drawing, which is reproduced from “ Hous- 
ing,” illustrates a simple and feasible scheme for the abolition of 
the smoke nuisance. Gas-fires are, it is pointed out, provided in 
the bedrooms, and a range, which should be of a type which can 
burn anthracite or coke, is placed in the living-room; a gas- 
copper and gas-cooker being fixed in the scullery. 

Such a system of heating, says the writer, shows great eco- 
nomy over the old-fashioned fireplaces and flues ; and it will be 
seen that a considerable saving in brickwork is obtained in the 
chimney-stacks, by the use of the 7 in. by 3 in. concrete flue- 
blocks. When no provision for a fuel-consuming copper is re- 

uired, a 7 in. by 3 in. gas-flue only will be needed. The same 
} would also suffice for the gas-cooker, if it is deemed desirable 
to provide this with a flue. The cooker must never be connected 
directly, but only indirectly by means of a hood. 
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as ae by the dotted line on the sections, when cement is 
used. 

It is added that the time has arrived when no housing scheme 
should be embarked upon without first considering fully what 
steps can best be taken to avoid air pollution. The present pro- 
posal, perhaps, represents a halting-place ; but it will frequently 
be of value when more far-reaching schemes—such as communal 
heating, individual hot-water systems, or all gas—are found to be 
impracticable. 


-— 


COKE AND STEAM-RAISING. 


In the course of an article dealing with gas-works engineering 
in 1920, the “ Engineer ” says that coke, in spite of its high cost, 


continued to increase in popularity as a fuel for steam raising and 
furnace work. The main development occurred with the “ Sand- 
wich” system, which employs a mixture of coal and coke. The 








. method is simple, and merely entails the division of the mechanical 
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‘ SECTIONAB 


A 4-in. pipe built into a concrete wall makes an efficient gas- 


Scale. 


feed hopper so that both coal and coke are fed on to a travelling 
grate in distinct superimposed layers—the coal uppermost. 
During the year, the London County Council reported that, by 
the increased adoption of coke and breeze, a saving of more 
than £8000 per annum would be effected, while the Fuel Expert 
of the London Coke Committee (Mr. E. W. L. Nicol) stated that ap- 
proximately 500 sets of coke-burning apparatus, each with a poten- 
tial consumption of 500 tons of coke per annum, had been fitted 
to hand-fired boiler-furnaces. Some three or four public under- 
takings in London, whose steam plant is as yet only partially 
equipped, are already utilizing 100,000 tons of coke per annum. 
So far as lower-grade fuels are concerned, it was found at a Mid- 


| land gas-works that a mixture of coke dust and ashes removed 
| from the producers gave excellent duty as a boiler fuel, though 
| the average evaporative power of the mixture—s5 lbs. of water per 


pound of fuel—was on the low side. 
A great deal of attention was given to the utilization for steam- 
raising purposes of the various sources of waste heat inseparable 


| from gas-works operations. The waste gases from an ordinary 


regenerative retort-bench producer leave the system at a tempera- 


| ture of about 1200° Fahr.; the whole of the sensible heat which 


they contain being lost under normal conditions, If, however, 


| the gases, before reaching the atmosphere, are led through a 


flue; but the size of the pipe should be 6 in. for the foul air ex- | 
tracts. The wall-outlet shown is intended to obviate the neces- | 


sity of carrying gas-fire flues or copper flues above the roof, and | bear in mind that the gases contain sulphur dioxide. Accord- 


at the same time to avoid the unsightliness and the perishable 
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Inches 
A Wall Outlet for a Gas-Fire or Gas-Copper. 
nature of the bent iron pipes which usually serve this purpose. 


The blocks could be made in terra-cotta or cement concrete. It 
would be advisable to insert some wire-netting reinforcement, 


specially constructed boiler-setting, a considerable amount of 
steam may be raised at an exceedingly small cost. It has been 
shown, in fact, that approximately 40 Ibs. of steam, at 100 lbs. 
pressure, may be generated for every 1000 c.ft. of coal gas made. 
When dealing with the problem of waste heat, it is essential to 


ingly, unless special precautions are taken, speedy corrosion of 
the boiler-tubes will occur. Trouble of the kind may best be 
avoided by ensuring that the gases in contact with the metal 
are not reduced in temperature below 275° Fahr. 








Applications for Extensions of Patents. 


As a supplement to the “Official Patents Journal,” there has 
been published the usual digest of the cases reported in 1920, 
under the editorship of Mr. Frank G. Underhay, Barrister-at Law. 
Quite a large proportion of the cases were in connection with 
Fy cine ye for extensions of patents; and before the hearing 
of two of them, the terms of existing patents were extended by 
Statute for two years. In others it was held that under the 
Patents and Designs Act, 1919, there is jurisdiction to enlarge 
the time within which an application for extension of the term of 
a patent may be made, notwithstanding that the application for 


| extension of time is not made until after the expiration of the 


patent. But a very special case would have to be made out for an 
extension after a patent had e*pired three years. An application 
by originating summons ought, as a general rule, to be mace 
shortly before the expiration of the patent, : 
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THE “ CARBOCOAL” PROCESS. 





Ata Meeting at Burlington House, on Monday evening of last 
week, of the London Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
a paper by Mr. G. H. Thurston, on the “Smith Continuous 
System of Carbonization,” was read in his absence by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cecil A. Grenfell. The system referred to is the patented 
American one of Mr. Charles H. Smith, particulars of which have 
appeared in the “ JournaL” from time to time—the last occasion 
being on Sept. 2, 1919 [p. 504], when particulars of the process 
and the products obtained were given. It involves carbonization 
in two distinct stages, each with a definite object in view. 


Photographs were thrown on the screen of the plant erected at 
Irvington (N.J.) and Clinchfield (Vir.), as well as of the primary 
and secondary retorts employed for the production of a smoke- 
less fuel called “‘Carbocoal.” The first-named of the two plants 
has been in operation for several years as an experimental and 
demonstration station, and is of a capacity of 100 tons a day; 
while the second one, of a capacity of 500 tons a day, started its 
retorts last July, and is now in commercial operation. Tests have, 
the author a been successfully carried out with different coals 
from many countries; and he fails to see why those being con- 
ducted with English coals should not result equally satisfactorily. 
Other tests that are being made are with “ Carbocoal” in a 
blast furnace ; and, as far as they have gone, these produce very 
favourable indications. ‘‘Carbocoal” possesses many of the 
qualities of anthracite, and is an efficient steam raiser. There is 
a large yield of tar, containing high percentages of light oils, &c.; 
and the ammonium sulphate return is also substantial. Of the 
gooo to 10,000 c.ft. of gas (of an average calorific value over the 
total yield of about 540 B.Th.U.) produced per ton of coal car- 
bonized, some 7000 c.ft. is at present used in the process. 

The system is a combination of high and low temperature car- 
bonization, and is the outcome of an elaborate series of experi- 
ments, extending over a period of five years, and involving an 
outlay of more than $3,000,000. The coal is delivered into a 
storage bin, from which it is conveyed to the hopper of the 
crusher, where it is reduced to about } in. size. This fine coal 
is then elevated, and distributed to hoppers which automatically 
feed the primary retorts, during the course of its progress through 
which the coal is subjected to a temperature of 480° C. This 
stage of the carbonization is accompanied by constant agitation 
of the charge by two paddles (driven at adjustable rates), which 
also move it through the retort. 

The spongy mass which results from this stage of the process 
is fed from a discharge hopper of the retort to a conveyor, 
which transfers it to a storage bin. It is then conveyed to a 
crusher, by which it is broken up to } in. size or less. After this 
it is elevated to a mixer, where it is combined with 8 to 10 p.ct. of 
its weight of liquid pitch. The mixture is next passed through a 
fluxer, where the two materials are intimately mixed, in conjunc- 
tion with steam, and is then briquetted in a press. The briquettes 
are then deposited in the secondary retort, where the final stage of 
carbonization is carried out at the much higher temperature of ap- 
proximately 1090° C.,which expels practically all the remaining vola- 
tile matter. This retort is a modification of the inclined gas-retort, 
made rectangular instead of Q shaped. Subsequently, the bri- 
quettes are transferred to the loading station. One good feature 
which is claimed for them is very great strength, which enables 
them to be transported long distances without breakage. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. OrMaAnpy said it seemed to him that the low-temperature pro- 
cesses wanted to have “both the bun and the halfpenny.’’ They 
could not have low-temperature distillation and get hard coke and a 
lot of ammonia; and they certainly could not have low-temperature 
distillation and get bye-products suitable for the manufacture of ani- 
line dyes and similar substances. Yet these schemes kept on cropping- 
up. The low-temperature coke produced with a continuously moving 
worm in a sticky mass was bound to be small, friable coke; and if 
this were mixed with a liquid like pitch, and subjected to a tempera- 
ture of rogo°C., a hard coke would certainly result. But the claims 
made led him to think there was an effort to put together the advan- 
tages of low and high temperature distillation ; and it was impossible 
to have it both ways. It did not seem to him that there was a great 
deal of novelty in the process, beyond the attempt to get over the 
difficulty of the soft coke produced with the low-temperature process. 
The subject of low-temperature distillation had never yet, with one 
exception, been dealt with in the way it deserved. There was too 
much of the propagandist, and too little of the scientific matter. 

Dr. LessinGc remarked that, after all, to judge from the photo- 
graphs that had been shown, the plant must have been erected ona 
fairly extensive scale, People in this country ought therefore to take 
to heart the fact that there were evidently those in the United States 
who were prepared to sink a great deal of money carrying out experi- 
ments on a large scale. He believed, also, he was right in saying that 
the American Government had made a grant in connection with this 
plant. He agreed with Dr. Ormandy that there might be features of 
it which could not claim to be novel; but this was really not the 
pointnow. With low-temperature carbonization, it was rather a ques- 
tion of applying well-known principles in a workmanlike manner, and 
based on scientific investigation. What was really missing to-day were 
scientific data on which future plants eould be constructed. These data 
should be obtained in great mass in relation to any number of coals, 
and, what was ever so much more important, in connection with 
structure and materials of which the retorts ought to be made. They 











knew next to nothing at this time of the conductivity of coals, and the 
conditions under which large masses had to be heated. It was this 
question of conductivity which had been responsible for all the failures 
that had been experienced hitherto. That the problem was one well 
worthy of solution, there could not be the shadow of a doubt. 

Mr. Lomax said that one point upon which further information 
seemed desirable was the quality of the oils produced by these pro- 
cesses. All the advocates of low-temperature carbonization said they 
got so many gallons of oil; but no one appeared to tell them just what 
kind of oil it was. 

Mr. Epwarpbs, in the course of a brief reply on behalf of the author 
to various points which had been raised in the discussion, said that in 
Apntin they could dispose of the oils produced without any difficulty 
at all. 





LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to the Cottage Lane Works of Messrs. Parkinson & Co. 


A large party of about 110 members of the Association last 
Thursday afternoon visited the Cottage Lane Works of Messrs. 
W. Parkinson & Co., over which they were conducted in five 
parties. 


Owing to lack of space, the firm had had considerable anxiety 
about the accommodation of so large a number at one time; but 
an ingenious plan was adopted on the suggestion of Mr. W. W. 
Parkinson, who took his illustration from the golf course. The 
factory was divided into nine departments, arranged in a definite 
order of circuit, the same for all parties ; and a plan was given to 
each guide. But the starting and finishing points were different 
in each case. Thus the first party started at No. 1,and the second 
at No. g; the third at No. 8 or No. 7, each well behind the other. 
In this way, the whole factory was inspected simultaneously 
during the afternoon, and the parties did not clash. The mem- 
bers of the staff who acted as guides or demonstrators were Mr. 
W. W. Parkinson, Mr. W. E. Toynton, Mr. A. C. Hall, Mr. A. E. 
Hayes, Mr. E. D. Weippert, Mr. H. S. Sharp, Mr. G. W. Kinchet, 
Mr. J. Wright, and Mr. B. R. Parkinson. 

The following was the order of progress with manufactures on 
view. Nos. 1 and 2, the tinshops, where dry meters were set out 
in complete order of manufacture in all stages. There it may be 
noted that the firm are actually engaged at the present time chiefly 
on repairs. No. 3, the leather shop, where the various methods 
of binding-on diaphragms were shown, together with the inspec- 
tion of the skins, and the great care taken to protect the finished 
leathers from contact with the metal parts of a meter. No. 4, the 
paint shop, where an exhibition was given of spraying meters for 
the purpose of lubrication and protection from internal corrosion. 
No. 5, the proving room, where a formidable array of test gas- 
holders and gauges indicate the important work of testing and 
adjusting all meters made or repaired. In this room was shown 
a Beasley recording calorimeter, sent up specially from Bir- 
mingham, where this apparatus is manufactured, and also some 
sample lanterns from the firm’s growing lamp department in that 
city. No. 6, the tinshop, where station-meter drums (or “ wheels,” 
as the men cali them) are made or built according to their size. 
Here also are low-pressure water-meters constructed on the 
same principle as the wet gas-meter. No. 7, the stamping shop, 
where backs and fronts of meters and all manner of smaller parts 
are pressed-out by dies. Among other sheet metals used are lead- 
coated steel, and-alloy coated “Armco” iron. This shop was 
pointed out particularly as a model of order and tidiness; and the 
foreman, Mr. T. Farmer, was duly complimented. 

No. 8, the engineering shop, contained a number of large 
machine tools, blacksmiths’ forges, and an erecting shop for 
station-meters, governors, &c. It was fortunate that the firm 
had an 80,000 c.ft. per hour meter for abroad completely 
assembled and erected ; and this was arranged and marked so as 
give every facility for examination. In this shop a 300,000 c.ft. 
per hour station-meter has recently been constructed; but that 
was urgently required, and had to be dispatched before the visit. 
A number of large station-governors and a 21 c.ft. test gasholder 
made a fine array in this busy department, which also turns-out 
cylindrical wet meters of all sizes, low and high pressure. 

Before leaving the erecting shop, the members were invited to 
see the new gas-heated vaporizer which the firm have recently 
placed-on the market, at an opportune time. A number of 
vaporizers were shown as stock in readiness for dispatch, and one 
was fitted-up and actually working, giving a snow-white vapour at 
about 600° Fahr. Another was exhibited in parts, which are all 
of steel, and can be assembled and fitted without drill or screw by 
means of four long bolts. It follows, therefore, that for inspec- 
tion and cleaning they can be as readily taken apart. No.9, the 
brass shop, where there are a great number of interesting small 
machine tools, automatic screw cutting, wheel cutting, &c. Index 
work is carried out for meters of all sizes. The workers are ex- 
pert in clockwork and all the intricacies of prepayment mecha- 
nism. Some of the earliest models of slot-meters were displayed 





The inspection over, there was an interval for a welcome cup 
of tea; and then all the parties assembled in the brass shop, for 
a little speechmaking. 
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Early Days of the Gas-Meter. 

Mr. W. W. Parkinson extended, on behalf of the firm, a hearty 
welcome to the visitors, Referring to the previous visit to the works 
of the Association, which took place some eleven years ago, he said 
several of those who were with them that day had come also on the 
first occasion. At that time his father was there to welcome them ; 
but now it fell to his (the speaker’s) lot to express the hope that they 
had had an interesting and enjoyable afternoon. He was afraid there 
was not very much new in what they had been able to show them, 
though there had been considerable improvements and some new 
things introduced from time to time. An interesting little historical 
pamphlet had been specially prepared by his brother for this visit. 
It referred more particularly to some of the members of the staff and 
foremen who had been for a great number of years connected with the 
firm ; but they would see in it the statement that in this factory the 
first wet meter was made and marketed in the year 1816. 

Mr. B. R. Parkinson also welcomed the members, and added, in 
connection with the pamphlet, that it had been pointed out to him 
that there was no mention in it of the name of Clegg, who invented 
the wet meter. Certainly, his name should have been included. Mr. 
Clegg was supposed to have invented the meter in 1812; and it was 
first put on the market in this factory by Mr. Clegg, working in con- 
junction with Mr. Crosley, who started the business in 1816. There 
was another name, also, that should have been mentioned. As Mr. 
Crosley brought his (Mr. Parkinson's) grandfather to London from 
the Provinces, so his father brought Mr. Charles Hunt as a youth to 
London. Mr. Hunt started at the factory in Cottage Lane, and went 
straight from there as Assistant Manager to a gas company in London. 
Afterwards, as they all knew, Mr. Hunt spent many years as Engineer 
to the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department ; and while there, he 
(the speaker) had the privilege of being one of his pupils. 

The PrEsIDENT (Mr. F. J. Pearce) remarked that they had come to 
the close of a very interesting and instructive visit. They had seen 
various types of gas apparatus in various stages of construction. With 
regard to the dry gas-meter, it was substantially the same to-day as it 
was when first brought out. This did not apply to many things with 
which they were familiar. In fact, he thought the gas-meter rather 
stood in a sphere of its own. It might be partly due to this that one 
saw so many old hands in the firm and in the meter trade generally. 
Nevertheless, it spoke well for the firm that there should be such a 
large number at work who had been in their service for very many 
years. One thing that had particularly struck him was the presses 
employed there for stamping-out meter-cases. At no other meter 
works had he seen presses of this particular kind in use. All the dies, 
he understood, both top and bottom, were made onthe premises. Re- 
markably clean stampings were turned-out by them. 

Mr. F. A. Frost proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to the firm 
for their kindness in allowing the members to go over the works and 
for their hospitality at tea, and to the guides who had given up their 
time to show them round and so fully explain everything to them. It 
was a privilege to inspect the works of a firm of such long standing as 
Messrs. Parkinson & Co., who had been in existence for over acentury, 
and had always been foremost in the supply of gas-works equipment. 
The afternoon had been a thoroughly enjoyable one. 

Mr. F. S. Larkin, in seconding, remarked that there were not many 
works in which one could see such excellence in machinery, combined 
with similar excellence in hand-work. 

Mr, W. J. Liserty supported the vote, and remarked that the firm 
was founded by Crosley in 1816, and afterwards carried on by three 
generations of Parkinsons. It was a great privilege to come into close 
contact, not only with the material, but with the men who had spent 
practically the whole of their lives turning out these beautiful instru- 
ments. That there were so many of these men spoke well for the way 
in which the firm treated their employees, and well also for the good 
feeling entertained by the employees towards the heads of the business, 
He had been very much struck by the large number of pieces of mech- 
anism invented by the men themselves. Though the gas-meter had 
remained fairly constant, he had been very pleased to see a new in- 
strument which had lately come into operation, and would, under the 
Gas Regulation Act, be in use all over the country within the next two 
years. He alluded, of course, to the recording calorimeter. 


CAPACITY AND LIFE OF METERs. 


Mr, W. W. Parkinson, acknowledging the vote of thanks, said it 
had been a great pleasure to have the members of the Association there 
that afternoon. It was fortunate that there had been in the engineer- 
ing shop several interesting pieces of work practically ready for de- 
livery, which they had been able to retain for the visit. It had always 
been in the past, and was now, the desire of the firm that nothing 
should leave the factory unless they were certain that it was in proper 
order ; and the good reputation which the firm had always enjoyed 
was being well maintained. The fact that there had been very little 
alteration in the dry meter did not mean necessarily that the matter was 
not being thought about, and that suggestions were not being made 
from time to time for its improvement. There was, as many of them 
had no doubt heard, a movement over the country just now for making 
a smaller-sized meter do the work of a larger one. It was quite pos- 
sible. Out of a three-light meter they could at any time give them the 
capacity of a five-light one ; and some people were telling gas engi- 
neers that it was not necessary to buy five-light meters—they should 
buy three-light ones, and use them as five light, and have them stamped 
accordingly. By increasing the size of the diaphragm, and making 
other little alterations, a three-light meter would give the capacity of 
a five-light. But what was the result? The meter was crammed into 
a smaller space, and worked much more quickly, so that its life was 
at once reduced. Engineers would soon be complaining of the short 
life of their meters. A firm like theirs, because they did not take up a 
Suggestion of this kind, were not asleep. He was glad to say they 
had been able, and were still able, to keep going on full time. They 
did, on the occasion of the coal strike, owing to the possibility of a 
shortage of coal, shut-down the factory on Saturday ; but everything 
was in full swing again now, and they had plenty of work in front of 
them. What was keeping them going more than anything was the 
tremendous quantity of repairs that gas undertakings were sending in 








—to such an extent that it was impossible to handle them altogether 
as quickly as the firm would wish. In fact, for the first time in his 
experience of thirty years, every tinman had been on repairs, and for 
a month not a single new meter was made. Thus they were trying all 
they could to serve their customers and the gas industry. They would 
be very happy on some future occasion, if the opportunity offered, to 
welcome the members of the Asscciation there again. 


WHERE THE First GAs-METER was MADE. 


The attractively prepared pamphlet, compiled for the occasion 
of the visit, to which reference was made by various speakers 
(and a copy of which was presented to each of those present), was 
entitled “‘ Where the First Gas-Meter was Made,” and had as a 
frontispiece a portrait of William Parkinson, 1796-1854. It 
opened with the statement that the Cottage Lane factory is the 
home of the gas-meter. Here the first wet meter was made and 
marketed in the year 1816, and the first prepayment meter in 
1887. Five years ago the firm might have celebrated their cen- 
tenary, but the war prevented it. 

Referring to the great length of service of many of those in the 
employ of the firm, it was pointed out that the gas-meter industry 
has been remarkable for its steadiness in supply and demand over 
a long period; and there has been very little change in technique. 
With one exception—and that has been the gradual supersession 
of the wet meter by the dry—gas-meters are to-day very much as 
when these two instruments were first invented. Such conditions 
have resulted in an almost phenomenal continuity of personnel in 
the gas-meter trade generally, and in this old-established works in 
particular; and this applies not only to the heads of the firm, but 
to the staff and workmen. Throughout the factory there are 59 
men whose period of employment with the firm is from twenty to 
thirty years, 37 with a period of from thirty to forty years, six 
whose service is from forty to fifty years, four with a record of 
between fifty and sixty years, and one in his sixtieth year—alto- 
gether 107 men of long service. Such a record would indicate 
that the Cottage Lane works hold within their walls a vast accu- 
mulation of experience in the line of the firm’s specialities; but it 
might also suggest that the firm’s methods were old-fashioned. If, 
however, the lay-out of a part of the premises is old-fashioned, 
this term cannot be used in reference to the staff and foremen. 

In the course of a brief sketch of the firm’s principals, it was 
stated that the attention of Mr. Samuel Crosley (one of the two 
brothers who founded the business) was drawn to Mr. William 
Parkinson, who was a clever mechanic; and he asked him to 
come up and apply his genius to the gas-meter. It is not known 
in what year Mr. William Parkinson camz2 to London; but the 
brothers Crosley both died in 1847, and having no heirs left the 
business unreservedly to him. He carried on until his death in 
1854, showing ability, not only on the technical side, but in bring- 
ing the business to a commercial success. He was followed by 
his son, Mr. W. C. Parkinson, who died in 1913, and during whose 
lifetime the factory was considerably enlarged and extended. In 
1889, the old-established business of Messrs. John Bent & Son 
was acquired and absorbed in Birmingham; and in 1900 came 
the amalgamation with Messrs. W. & B. Cowan, who were estab- 
lished in 1827 by the grandfather of Sit Henry Cowan, M.P., now 
Chairman of the amalgamated concerns. The present head of 
the Parkinson branch, and in charge of the old works at Cottage 
Lane, is Mr. W. W. Parkinson, eldest son of the late Mr. W. C. 
Parkinson. Mr. B. R. Parkinson, a younger son, has only recently 
joined the firm. Mr. F. R. Smith, who retired in 1917 from the 
management at Cottage Lane, after nearly fifty years’ service, is 
still a Director of the Company, and actively engaged in its inte- 
rests. Reference to the connection with the business of Messrs, 
Clegg and Hunt was, it will be seen, added by Mr. Parkinson in 
his remarks to the members. 

As to the future, the pamphlet stated that the outlook is full 
of perplexity ; and financial impoverishment must follow as an 
aftermath of the war. But those who have lived their lives in 
the industry of gas making and its allied trades are still full of 
confidence. It is, however, becoming increasingly apparent that, 
if gas is to hold its own, and forge its way ahead, the industry 
should attract men of science and men of mechanical ingenuity. 
The best brains should be employed, and the truly technical man 
be given his opportunity. The same applies to allied trades, 
such as meter making. The technical manager and the technical 
representative are the men required to-day ; and efficiency should 
be the standard by which all members of a staff are judged. 











Vertical Tandem Gas-Engines. 


There was illustrated in “‘ Engineering” for Dec. 31 a power 
station at the works of the Midland Coal, Coke, and Iron Com- 
pany, of Newcastle (Staffs.), with an installation of four 600 B.H.P. 
units, of four-crank eight-cylinder gas-engines, by the National 
Gas-Engine Company, Ltd. These engines work, of course, on 
the four-stroke cycle. They areof the totally-enclosed type; and 
the main feature consists of the arrangement of the tandem verti- 
cal single-acting cylinders. These are arranged so that the top 
and bottom cylinders fire alternately ; while below the top piston 
and the cover of the bottom cylinder is a compression space which 
acts as a buffer or cushion for the reciprocating parts on the 
down-stroke. The compression of the gaseous mixture itself 
cushions these parts on the upward stroke. This, with the crank 
arrangement, gives a very even-running engine, with uniform 
turning effort. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible zor opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


Sutton Gas Transfer. 


S1r,—As I see your comment upon the Sutton amalgamation, I am 
anxious your readers should know that J am assured that the sum 
agreed for retiring Directors is simply the total of the several sums 
due as seven years’ purchaseof the emoluments. This factor of seven 
years has obtained as a + acer) ever since the Metropolitan gas 
amalgamations, and notably was given on the West Ham and the 
Gas Light and Coke companies. 

To put your readers au fait with the great advantages accruing to the 
consumers and shareholders by the amalgamations, I enclose a copy 
of a letter I sent to Mr, Ferguson Bell, to which I have had no reply ; so 
I conclude it is unanswerable. Anyway, unless something is done very 
promptly, it will be impossible for the consumers to be properly or 
cheaply served by the means available, when the new therm legisla- 
tion is adopted or even before, as the law is not now being complied 
with, nor can it be in midwinter, The dénowement may arrive at any 
moment, 

H. E, Jonzs, 
Chairman of the Wandsworth, &c,, Gas Company. 

13, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W., Jan, 8, 1921. 


COPY. 
[ENCLOsURE, ] 
Dec. 16, 1920. 
J. Ferguson Bell, Esq., 
The Gables, 
Uttoxeter Road, Derby. 


Sutton Gas, 


Dear Mr. Bell,—Thanks for your letter of the 11th inst., which 
I only received on returning to town yesterday, the 14th inst, I am 
further obliged for the kind spirit in which you address me per- 
sonally ; but I can only regret that you did not communicate with me 
before putting your name to a circular in which there is certainly more 
than one very serious misconception, which, with your authority, may 
lead the shareholders very much astray. In saying this, I may say 
that I gave shares in the Sutton Company to three of my children 
long ago, so I have seen the circulars. 

To begin with, you cannot contend that the works are capable of a 
larger output. You have yourself admitted to me, and so have the 
officers and Directors of the Company, that a considerable extension of 
the works is necessary. Indeed, parts of the district are already very 
badly served with gas, for want of outlay. 

You hint at some mysterious potential value; and I suppose in the 
five undertakings which you say you absorbed at Derby you bought 
non-statutory undertakings, and may at a good price have made a 
considerable profit for the Derby Gas Company, and therefore for the 
Derby gas consumers. But there is no room for any such considera- 
tion in a statutory company like the Sutton, where the whole bargain 
has been struck for ever between the consumers and the shareholders 
on the basis of the last Act of Parliament, wherein 3s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. 
has been fixed as a standard price for a standard dividend of 5 p.ct. 
Nothing that you or I can do for this Company can get out of this 
distinct bargain. But we must make gas more cheaply if possible, and 
share the economies in the proportion of about ten to the consumer 
and one to the shareholder. 

As the price of coal at Sutton is now over £3—or nearly 14s. a ton 
dearer than the Wandsworth coal cost—it will be difficult for you to 
convince the shareholders, and least of all the consumers in Sutton, 
that the concern ought to be allowed to run on alone without getting 
the benefits of the cheap coals from the Wandsworth source for all the 
increased gas that can be sold beyond what the present works are 
capable of. 

I am going to take what steps I can to give the shareholders better 
information than they can glean from the circular which you have sent 
out, and which I can only repeat is most unfortunate and, although 
I absolve you from the intention of making it so, most.misleading. If 
the shareholders vote on such information, they will be seriously mis- 
led and injured as to their permanent interests. 

In your circular, you state that the shares of the Sutton Company 
now stand at the lowest on record, the dividend having been reduced 
from 6 to 3? p.ct. per annum ; so that the present is not an opportune 
time to amalgamate. But you omit to state that the dividend on the 
stocks of the Wandsworth Company has been reduced in the same 
way for precisely the same reasons, and that the dividend on the 
“ Wimbledon” stock has been reduced from 6} to 23 p.ct., and that 
the reason for this is that, as the Wandsworth Company were paying 
more than three-fourths of their standard dividends on their ‘‘ Wands- 
worth ” and “ Epsom ” stocks, the Board of Trade were unable to make 
an Order under the Temporary Increase of Charges Act enabling 
the Company to pay three-fourths of their standard dividend—i.c., 
£3 15s. p.ct.—on the “ Wimbledon” stock, as the effect of such an 
Order would have been to have given the Wandsworth Company more 
than three-fourths of the dividends on the whole of their stocks. 

If it is a fact that there have been recent transfers of Sutton stock 
at 60 to 70, the price is fictitious, As you know, the South Metro- 
politan stock, which has a guaranteed minimum dividend of 5 p.ct., is 
to-day being dealt in at 58 to 60. 

The price of the “ Wimbledon” stock is depressed because the 
dividend is temporarily down to 2§ p.ct., for the reason I have given. 
But you kaow as well as I do that the Gas Regulation Act will put this 
right, and that we expect to be able to pay at least our pre-war divi- 
dend—viz., 6} p.ct.—on the ‘* Wimbledon "’ stock next year. 

Apart from this, the provision in the agreement and in the Bill that 
the present difference of 7d. in the selling price between the Wands- 


‘mediate attention from the Gas Department. 





worth limits and the Wimbledon limits is to be reduced to 5d. will give 
another } p.ct. to the ‘‘ Wimbledon '’ stockholders—making 64 p.ct. 
as against 6 p.ct., the highest the Sutton Company have ever paid. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) H. E. Jones. 


<i 


Price of Gas Tubing. 


Sir,—The tube companies have given notice to reduce discounts to 
net, from plus 74 p.ct. They have, however, raised the standard basis 
of all the small sizes up to 1 in, diameter—viz. : 








100 ft. of § or 4 in. formerly at 34d., £1 9 2 isnowatyd., £113 4 
TOO 45 » Bs * tilt Mien telSc 4 <b nat ano [a8 = 
TOO 55 yh ” Pg. a, 241 8 or ” 54d., 2 5 10 
TOO 55 55 av 2 oo a, 2 2d 2 hay 216 3 
100 45 55 I 4, ” »9d, 315 © , 4» 98d, i ia 

£11 13 4 £12 711 


This shows an increase of nearly 6 p.ct.; while most of the small 
fittings are listed-up considerably. For instance, }-in. tees from 9d. to 
1s., and plain sockets from 2d. to 3d. If }-in. and }-in. tubing are 
purchased singly, the new list means an increase of 14 and ro p.ct. 
respectively, subject to the 74 p.ct. now notified ; while if an order for 
tubes and fittings is made up for what would be required for cottages 
for housing schemes, it will be found that, instead of a reduction, there 
is a big increase in price. 

One must object to this juggling with the standard basis of discounts 
(and this is not the first time it has been done), as it upsets established 
customs in quantity surveyors’ offices, and creates chaos in regard to 
estimating by gas officials. 


HovusiInGc SCHEME, 
Jan. 4, 1921. 








Meeting Demands in Glasgow. 


Following a conference in the City Chambers, Glasgow, with the 
object of renewing public interest in air purification, a number of 
letters have been received by Lord Provost Paxton commending the 
movement, and, in several instances, making complaint with regard to 
the quality and insufficiency of the gas supply, and offering suggestions 
as to its better distribution. In this connection, it is officially pointed 
out that notification of any disturbance of the supply will receive im- 
During periods of cold 
or foggy weather—when heavy demands are made on the department 
—-the number of complaints is usually in excess of the average received 
in ordinary weather; but, even allowing for unreported cases, the 
complaints made during the recent foggy weather represented a daily 
average of only about 05 p.ct. of the 300,000 consumers. The mag- 
nitude of the gas distribution system is apt to be overlooked by con- 
sumers. To meet the requirements of the whole area of supply, about 
1083 miles of street-mains are in use. Stoppages at times may occur 
in the smaller distributing mains leading to properties ; but the fault 
does not always lie there, nor in the quality of the gas. At times lack 
of pressure on the district may give rise to complaints ; but from the 
experience of the department it has been found on many occasions 
that the pressure of gas outside the building-line of some properties 
is more than adequate to meet all demands, even for an “all-gas'’ 
tenement, though in some cases the property piping cannot carry the 
gas to meet the demand. Inadequate main supply piping in tenements 
is one of the most serious problems of the gas industry in different 
parts of the country, as pipes originally installed for lighting only are 
now called upon to meet a lighting, heating, and cooking demand. 
The department are doing everything possible to meet the present-day 
demand, even under these adverse circumstances ; but they are heavily 
handicapped on account of a shortage of productive plant, the manu- 
facturing power of which has been considerably reduced by inferior 
coal. At each of the Corporation’s gas-works full initial pressures 
have been maintained since the beginning of the winter. Moreover, 
alarge installation of new manufacturing plant is almost ready for 
putting into operation; and before another winter is reached there 
should be no difficulty in meeting the extra demand for gas for all 
purposes. The department look to landlords to co-operate with them 
in improving private pipes so that the benefits from an unrestricted 
and full gas supply may be obtained. 


—_ 





Reading Gas Stock Issue.—The recent issue of £40,000 of 7 p.ct. 
redeemable debenture stock in the Reading Gas Company was con- 
siderably over-subscribed. In view of the high rate of interest on 
Government and other first-class securities, this was a most satisfac- 
tory result. The number of applications for stock was the largest ever 
received for any issue of capital by the Company; and a very large 
proportion of the applicants were consumers of gas in the district. 


Irish Gas Supplies.—At a meeting of the Limerick Corporation, 
Mr, Donnellan described, on the minutes of the Gas Committee, the 
lighting of the city as extremely bad, and said the Corporation were not 
doing their duty to the citizens. The Mayor (Mr. M. O'Callaghan) said 
in ordinary times the Corporation expended rod. in the pound for 
lighting purposes, and this sum had not been increased. The cost of 
the upkeep of both the gas and electricity undertakings had gone up 
considerably, and neither of the concerns was paying. If they wanted 
more gas they would have to pay for it. He admitted that the light- 
ing might be improved. Mr. Donnellan said if it was a question of 
paying £1800 a year the sooner they dispensed with the gas concern 
the better. The Mayor pointed out that the amount mentioned went 
in wages and maintenance and upkeep generally. As to the quality 
generally efforts would be made to improveit. Attention was directed 
at a meeting of the Wexford Corporation to the insufficiency of the 
town lighting, and the Mayor (Alderman R. Corish) said he had made 
strong representations to the Gas Manager on the subject. Mr. F. 
Carty said the representations had apparently led to little improve- 
ment. It was resolved to appoint a deputation, including the Mayor, 
to wait on the Directors of the Gas Company. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Sealing Vertical Retorts and Coke-Oven Chambers. 
No. 145,782. 


F, J. Cotitin, AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT ZUR VERWERTUNG VON BRENN. 
STOFFEN UND METALLEN, of Dortmund, Germany. 


No. 18,166 ; July 2, 1920. Convention date, April 28, 1919. 


This invention relates to closures for vertical retorts and coke-oven 
chambers wherein a dish-like receptacle is used with a sealing sub- 
stance therein into which the lower rim of the retort extends. Sucha 
method has heretofore been used with water in the sealing vessel, 
through which the coke passes, and is quenched. But, according to 
this invention, the sealing vessel is filled with granular coke, which 
remains till the charge is ripe for removal and is kept moist—use for 
this purpose being made of the small waste coke or sweepings which 
are unsuitable for fuel. 

It is claimed that this method has the great advantage that the water 
delivered to the ash is sucked-up into the retort and evaporated therein 
—the evaporation becoming more energetic as the coking process in 
the retort approaches its end. The ammoniain the gas is protectively 
enveloped by the steam ; so that it cannot become decomposed. “ This 
advantage is not obtained with the prior method referred to, as the 
sealing water is so violently evaporated by the coke, which it quenches, 
that the steam passes out at considerable pressure.” With continuous 
retorts, where the descending coke is air-cooled at the lower part and 
then enters the sealing water, the advantage is likewise not obtained, 
as the evaporation is not sufficiently energetic. 
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Collin’s Seal for Vertical Retorts. 


The retort is illustrated in longitudinal section. It is closed at the 
top by a cover E dropped into the hopper D, and made tight with 
granular coke ; while at the bottom the retort is closed by the dish B. 
For securing “ perfect tightness,” the rim of the dish is higher than 
the rim of the pending flange of frame C. The dish and the bottom 
of the retort, constituted by the flange of the frame, are filled with 
granular coke; and this coke is continuously moistened by a water- 
supply F. The moisture rises in the granular coke, and is evaporated 
by the heat of the retort—the more energetically as the coking ap- 
proaches its end. 

For emptying the retort the dish B is lowered and tilted over; and 
the coke then drops out. When the retort has been emptied the dish 
is lifted again to the closing position and the cover E is raised. The 
coke which the cover has been' supporting thus drops into the retort 
and fills up the bottom flange of the retort as shown. The retort is 
then charged and the cover replaced. . 





Closing the Doors of Vertical Ovens and Retorts. 
No. 150,305. 
F, J. Cottin, AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT ZUR VERWERTUNG VON 
BRENNSTOFFEN UND METALLEN, of Dortmund, Germany. 


No. 23,345; Aug. 9, 1920. Convention date, Aug. 30, 1919, 


The patentee remarks: In connection with the vertical chamber 
Ovens or retorts for manufacturing gas, the closing of the oven-chamber 
after the removal of the coke is usually effected by hand ; but attempts 
have been made to enable it to be quickly and easily performed by in- 
troducing separately actuated mechanical hoists. Even then, however, 
there remains the necessity of closing the door by a“ manipulation for 
that purpose.” This is dispensed with, according to the present inven- 
tion, by providing the quenching truck with a member projecting up- 
wards beyond its normal profile and arranged to abut against the door 
of the open chamber, so as automatically to close it when the truck is 
pushed away. Preferably the door is furnished with a roller ; and the 
abutment is a yoke shaped in accordance with the direction of the 


pressure, which changes through 90°—the abutment being resilient in 
the direction of the closing pressure. 


One form of the invention is illustrated. The retort D is closed at 
the bottom by a door C. For emptying it, the coke truck A is pushed 
underneath, and the fastening of the door is released, so that the door 
opens. After the emptying, the truck containing the incandescent coke 
is pushed off ; and the yoke B carried by it strikes the roller E, which 
runs along it till the door is closed again and automatically fastened. 
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Collin’s Vertical Retort Door Closer. 


The yoke is so shaped that the pressure against the roller is always 
nearly tangential to the arc described by the roller. The yoke is 
slidable in brackets F, and is supported by a spring G, so that it can 
yield to a certain pressure, and “is thus able to press the door firmly 
against the mouth of the retort.” 


Charging Inclined or Vertical Retorts.—No. 155,167. 
R. & J. Dempster, Lrp., and Bgarp, F. H., of Manchester. 
No. 10,503; April 15, 1920. 


In connection with the feeding hoppers of inclined or vertical re- 
torts, the patentees propose to arrange a pivoted or hinged dividing 
partition in dual form—one partition overlapping the other for the 
major portion of its length from hinge toextremity. The device would 
be capable, when in the open condition, of establishing unbroken com- 
munication between the fuel hopper and the retort, and allow the coal 
to slide naturally down. The partitions would be brought back to the 
closed position automatically by the employment of counterweights or 
their equivalent. On being released, the parts of the partition open by 
reason of the weight of fuel, and form an unbroken passage from the 
hopper to the retort through which the fuel falls into the retort being 
charged. 
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Dempster and Beard’s Charging Hopper for Inclined or Vertical Retorts. 


Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation, and fig. 2 a sectional plan, with the 
— device in the closed position. Fig. 3 is a portion of fig. 1, 

ut with the device open. 

A is the lower end of the fuel hopper; and B is the mouth portion 
of the retort. For the position of the device shown in figure 1, there 
is a space C between the end of the hopper and the mouth of the re- 





tort. The communication between the parts is established by a parti- 
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tion in dual form—D! and D?, These paris are provided with side 
flaps or extensions D® and Dé at right angles with the planes of D! and 
D? respectively. Bosses E' of the partitions, and their parts attached 
to revoluble side shafts E, are mounted in end bearings E*. The 
bosses have connected to them lever arms H supporting counter- 
balance weights H! and H*—one larger than the other. The end 
bearings are supported by framing in connection with the retort-house. 
The partition parts D! and D? overlap; so that the weight of fuel on 
them tends to distribute the pressure relatively to the pivots E. 

During loading of the hopper, the partitions are kept locked in the 
closed condition by a latch K, on a revoluble shaft L, supported in 
bearings operated by a hand or power wheel M. The latch takesinto 
slot K! in a flap D*, and when the shaft is partly revolved, the latch 
will become disengaged from the slot K!, and the accumulated fuel 
will cause the partition to open against the action of the weights H! 
H?—thus establishing communication for the fuel to fall into the re- 
tort, The weights, however, operate to close the partition parts 
directly the fuel has sufficiently rolled off them, and the greater weight 
of H! ensures the inner partition part D1 closing first. 

A passage N, within the hopper and open at its end, is shown, 
whereby imprisoned air or smoke or particles of dust may escape 
when the parts D! D® are opened, and the material in the hopper is 
falling into the retort. 





Manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia. 
Witton, N., of Hendon, N.W. 
No. 20,931; Aug. 26, 1919. 


No. 154,328. 


The object of this invention is to provide a rapid and economical 
method of separating the mother liquor from wet sulphate of ammonia 
The wet sulphate is introduced into a vessel having a 
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ammonia is introduced with or without steam. The ammoniaand steam 


from the stillare led to the inlet F of the vessel A, and pass through 


the sulphate. Thechemical reaction between the ammonia and any 
residual acid causes an increase in temperature, which may assist in the 
drying of the sulphate, After the neutralizing operation a further 
amount of steam, or superheated steam, or steam and air, may be passed 
through the sulphate so as to obtain it as dry as is required. 

When the precipitate is dry, the cover D is removed, and the vessel 
A is turned on its trunnions until it comes in contact with the wall N ; 
and, if desired, a little steam may be introduced on the underside of the 
perforated plate G to assist the discharge, or the sulphate may be 
tipped or raked out. 


(Extracted from the “ Official List’ for Dec. 31.] 
Nos. 36,271 to 36,680. Md 


AirpD, K.—“ Inset gas-fires.” No. 36,487. 

Bircu, E. & G.— Incandescent inverted gas-burners.” No. 36,326. 

Boocock, A. G.—‘ Price-changing mechanism of prepayment 
meters.” No. 36,414. 


British THomson-Houston Company.—* Pbotometers.’’ No. 
36,362. 
British THomson-Hovuston Company.—* Measuring-instruments 


for lamps.” No. 36,623. 

Brook, C. C. & S. V.— Geysers, &c.” No. 36,313. 

Cotuizr, A. P.—* Gas-buoys, &c.” No. 36,532. 

COMPAGNIE POUR LA FABRICATION DES COMPTEURS ET MATERIEL 
p'UsinEs A Gaz.— Velocity meter.’’ No. 36,634. 
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Wilton’s Sulphate Saturator. 


perforated bottom, substantially closed at the top, when dry steam, 
or a mixture of steam and air, is blown into the upper part, so as to 
displace the liquid from the ammonium sulphate and leave the latter 
in a substantially dry state. In certain cases, it may be desired to 


neutralize the free acid in the wet precipitate ; and a further feature of | 


the invention consists in the fact that, after the preliminary drying 
process, ammonia may be introduced alone or with steam into the 
separating vessel. 

The apparatus shown comprises an upright keir or vessel A, of 
conical form (tapering downwards), mounted on horizontal trunnions 
B in a supporting framework C. At the upper end isacover D, lifted 
and lowered by a screw E engaging a corresponding tapped member 
at the top of the framework. The cover is provided with an inlet F 
for the steam. At the bottom of the vessel there is a perforated plate 
G, below which the vessel is closed—leaving a chamber H for the 
reception of the liquor discharged from the precipitate. An outlet 
pipe J from the bottom of the chamber may lead either to a tank K or 
back to the saturator L from which the wet sulphate was obtained. A 
storage chamber M for the purified dry sulphate is provided with a 
wall N arranged so that the sulphate may be tipped directly out. 

The operation of the apparatus is as follows: The lid of the vessel 
A having been removed, it is tilted over on its trunnions until the top 
is close to the saturator L, the wet sulphate from which is scooped 
into the vessel A, which is then turned back to the upright position, 
and the lid screwed down. Dry steam—say, at a pressure of 70 to 


89 lbs, per square inch, with or without admixture of air, is blown in | 


at F, whereby the mother liquor is removed from the precipitate. The 


mother liquor passing through the perforated plate G into the bottom | 


Cox, F. J.—"‘ Gas plant.” No. 36,306. 

GrorGs- MARIEN- BERGWERKS-UND- HUTTEN 
‘“‘ Gas-producers.’’ No. 36,659. 

HoucxscuLac, H.—“ Ceiling-protectors, &c.’’ No. 36,616. 

Huckscuiac, H.—“ Gas-filters.” No. 36,617. 

Korrers Company.— Manufacture of ammonium sulphate.” No. 
6 664. 
7 aieaiaens W.—“ Photometers.” No. 36,362. 

Reap, A. F. & H. N.—‘* Gas-stoves.” No. 36,544. 

Stokes, J. W. B.— Supercharging-devices for gas-producing 
plants, &c.” No. 36,588. 

Stokes, J. W. B.—‘Gas cooling and purifying apparatus.” No. 
6,589. 
, Sioues, J. W. B.—* Producer-gas plant for motor-vehicles, boats, 
&c.” No, 36,590. 

Wa pie C. J.—Sce Stckes. Nos. 36,588, 36,589, 36,590. 

Wesster, S A. D.—See Aird. No. 36 487. 

Wuzat, H. C.—See Millner. No. 36,362. 


VEREIN AkT,.-GES.— 











New Gas-Works for Dumbarton.—Plans have been prepared, and 
are awaiting final approval, for new gas-works for Dumbarton. The 
site is on the Caledonian Railway, and extends to 84 acres. The Cor- 
poration are to erect modern designed buildings and instal vertical 


| retorts. Itis estimated that the new gas-works will be equal to seven 


chamber H, is led either into the tank K or back into the saturator L. | 


This operation leaves the sulphate nearly commercially dried and con- 
taining less free acid than is usual in sulphate of ammonia. For 
example, in a recent test the amount of free acid was reduced to o-cg 


p.ct. by weight by the use of steam alone, whereas sulphate of | 
ammonia dried in a centrifugal machine or drained in a heap maycon.- | 


tain 0°3 to o'5 p.ct. of free acid. 
At any stage ammonia may be introduced, either alone or in admix- 
ture with steam, to neutralize the acid remaining in the ammonium 


times the present output. Labour-saving machinery will be made use 
of ; and the bye-products department is to be on up-to-date lines. The 
approximate outlay is £100,000. 


Midland Lamplighters’ Wages.—A point of some interest affecting 
the remuneration of lamplighters in Midland areas arese at a meeting 
of the Local Authorities Non-Trading Services (Manual Workers) 
District Industrial Council, held at the Guildhall, Nottingham, last 
Wednesday, under the presidency of Mr. A Loake, of Kettering. The 
Gas Engineer to the Nottingham Corporation (Mr. John Wilkinson) 


| asked for a definite rule on the subject of the payment of overtime rates 
to lamplighters. It was decided that, though it was the fact that some 
of them might be called upon to work on Sundays, as they were only 
working a six-day week, Sunday labour should not be paid for at over- 


sulphate. Preferably steam or steam and air are introduced first, as | 


described above; and thereafter, to complete the neutralizing, the 


time rates. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND GAS PRESSURE. 





Board of Trade Inquiry. 


At the offices of the Board of Trade on Monday last, an inquiry was 
held under the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, concerning the pressure to 
be maintained by the Gas Light and Coke Company so far as the supply 
to railway companies is concerned. Although nominally the inquiry 
had particular reference to the Gas Light and Coke Company, it will 
be seen that the railway companies put forward a general case for ap- 
plication in all Orders made by the Board of Teade under the Act. 
Mr. H, C. Honey, the Director of Gas Administration in the Power, 
Transport, and Economic Department of the Board of Trade, 
presided, and had with him Mr. W. J. A. BuTTERFIELD, one of the 
Gas Referees. 


Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, K.C., and Mr, TyLDESLEY Jongs, K.C., 
appeared for the railway companies, and Mr. W. J. Jeeves, K.C., 
appeared for the Gas Light and Coke Company. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the inquiry, said the purpose of it was to 
hear the representations which ‘had been made by the railway com- 
panies as to the pressure at which gas should be supplied under the 
conditions of the 1920 Act. Over 100 applications for Orders under 
section 1 of the Act were now before the Board of Trade, and in prac- 
tically every case the railway companies were asking that special pro- 
visions should be inserted in the Orders. It had been agreed, there- 
fore, that the general case should be heard by the Board of Trade 
upon the single application of the Gas Light and Coke Company, and 
that this should be regarded as a test-case so far.as the general ques- 
tions involved were concerned. At the same time, it would still be 
open to any gas undertaking or railway company to ask for a varia- 
tion of the normal requirements of the Act, if it could be shown that 
there were circumstances peculiar to the particular undertaking con- 
cerned which required some variation, either by way of relaxation or 
otherwise. As the railway companies were asking for a variation, in 
this case, of the normal provisions of the Act, he would ask them to 
put their case first. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp (for the railway companies) said he repre- 
sented all the railway companies who were using gas; and although it 
so happened that the Gas Light and Coke Company were the first on 
the list to be considered, he did not wish it to be thought that the rail- 
way companies had any special grievance against the Company, or 
desired to air any grievance against them. On the contrary, he wished 
to say that, with the exception of certain circumstances over which the 
Company had had no control, the railway companies had nothing to 
complain of as regards the Gas Light and Coke Company. The railway 
companies whom he represented were merely asking the Board of 
Trade for protection, having regard to the changes which had been 
brought about in the gas industry. The railway companies were 
very large consumers of gas—— 

Mr. JEEvEs: One per cent. of the total consumption. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp said that might be so; but the amount the 
companies used in the various districts, taken district by district, was 
very large. Moreover, they were consumers in a different form from 
the ordinary consumers, in that they took a supply for the lighting 
of substantial areas for shunting, sidings, &c.; and they were under 
substantial penalties if they did not light these places. In addition, 
the companies felt that they had not only statutory obligations, but 
common-law obligations and moral obligations to the public. In the 
old days of lighting by gas no difficulties arose, because the Acts of 
Parliament prescribed pressures which were quite different from what 
were necessary to-day. Nothing like the pressure that was required 
now was needed in the days of the illuminating power test; and the 
figures that were common were 6-r1oths, 7-1oths, and 8-roths. Indeed, 
it was then to the interest of the consumer that the pressure should 
be cut-down, because if it was increased they got that roaring in the 
burner which was so unpleasant. Indeed, the practice arose of 
fixing governors to keep-down the pressure. Now, however, all 
that bad changed ; and with the introduction of the calorific power 
test, and the reduction in the calorific power of the gas, it was 
essential to see that sufficient pressure was provided if a satis- 
factory supply of gas was to be given. With the upright mantle 
& pressure of about 15-10ths was required; but when the inverted 
mantle came into use, that pressure was found to be teo high, and 
recent experience had shown that the pressure must vary according to 
the calorific value of the gas. He believed it would be generally 
accepted that with a gas of 500 B.Th.U. a pressure of 20-10ths was 
necessary. Under the Gas Regulation Act of 1920, however, the 
calorific power at which the gas undertakings would supply was not 
prescribed by Parliament, as it had been previously; and therefore it 
became absolutely necessary to know what the pressure would be 
under varying conditions, because all gas supplied would not be of 
the same calorific value. Ashe understood it, the basis of the charge 
for gas by the therm, as was to be the case, was to take the declared 
calorific value, multiply it by the volume, and divide by 100 000. He 
was not going to say for a moment that the railway companies bad any 
reason to be dissatisfied with the proposed change of the basis of charge. 
On the contrary, they welcomed it, because it ensured that the consumer 
would pay for the calorific value that he received. The whole object of 
the present application, however, was to see that what consumers paid 
for was actually delivered. As the therm was arrived at by taking the 
calorific value, multiplying it by the volume, and dividing by 100,000, 
it followed that one of the factors was the calorific value, and that if 
the calorific value was reduced, the volume must be increased. In- 
deed, it was a matter of practical experience, which he could prove, 
that, in order to produce a satisfactory result for lighting purposes, the 
volume must be increased if the calorific value was decreased. The 
London and North Western Kailway Company had a striking illustra- 





tion of this in the 288 B.Th.U. gas which was supplied at Nuneaton, 
which had to be supplied at a pressure of 35-roths. This was the only 
way they could get anything like a decent light, because even now it 
was ghastly. They could not get a satisfactory supply at Nuneaton ; 
but he was only using this particular case as an illustration that it 
was essential that the pressure should be increased if the calorific 
value was reduced. It was no part of his duty, nor would it serve 
anybody’s purpose, to embark upon a discussion as to which was the 
best—high-grade or low-grade gas. His object wasmerely to put for- 
ward the case that as tbe calorific power was reduced the pressure must 
be raised if a satisfactory result was to be obtained. Generally speak- 
ing, it could be said that the increase in pressure required was greater 
in proportion to the decrease in the calorific value, and the pressure 
should be increased more than proportionately to the decrease in 
calorific value. In these circumstances, what did the Act of 1920 do 
in order to ensure that what the consumer paid for he received? The 
material part of the Act wassection 1, sub-section 4 (d), which said that 
the Board of Trade might make such supplemental and consequential 
provisions as appear necessary to give full effect to an Order; and 
section 2 said that where an Order under the Act had been made affect- 
ing any undertakers, the gas supplied by the undertakers, in addition 
to conforming to conditions in the Order, should, among other things, 
be supplied at not less than the minimum permissible pressure. This 
showed that Parliament recognized that pressure was an essential 
factor, and that the undertakers must comply with any conditions in 
the Order in addition to what was in the Act. Section 2 (2) then 
stated : 

‘¢ The minimum permissible pressure shall be such pressure in 
any main or in any pipe laid between the main and the meter, 
having an internal diameter of 2 in. and upwards, as to balance a 
column of water not less than 2 in. in height, except as may be 
otherwise provided by the Order relating to any undertaking, and 
different minima may be specified for different parts of any under- 
taking or for gas of different calorific values.”’ 

It was obvious, on the face of the Act, therefore, that it was open to 
the Board of Trade to make any other provision that they thought 
just and convenient for the purpose of providing a minimum pressure. 
He stopped here, because in some of the replies that had been made 
by the Gas Light and Coke Company it was suggested that this 
matter had been fully considered in the House, and disposed of, when 
the railway companies’ amendments were before Parliament during 
the consideration of the Bill, and not agreed to. This, he ventured 
to say, was a misapprehension in part. It was quite right to say that 
the railway companies on every possible occasion had endeavoured to 
impress upon Parliament in one form or another the importance to 
them of having a pressure of the greatest possible figure, and a clause 
had been presented, which it had been asked should be inserted in the 
Bill, but was not inserted. But it could not be said that the matter 
had been disposed of ; and it was necessary for him to show that it 
was not so. 

Mr. JeEVEs said they could now only take the Act as it was. At the 
same time, he could not say that what Parliament had done precluded 
the railway companies from raising the point, nor the Board of Trade 
from giving a decision upon it. 

Mr. Honoratvus Lioyp then dealt with the discussion in the House 
of Commons on June 29, 1920, when a clause for the protection of the 
railway companies was put forward. The effect of this was that with 
a 500 B.Th.U. gas, a pressure of 20-10ths should be maintained, 
and that for any lower calorific value the pressure should be so in- 
creased that the product of the multiplication of the number of the 
thermal units by the number of tenths of an inch pressure shall at no 
time be less than 10,000, or 500 multiplied by 20; so that if the calo- 
rific value was reduced to 400 B.Th. U., the pressure would be increased 
to 25-1oths. At the outset, continued Mr. Honoratus Lloyd, this ap- 
peared to conflict with what he had previously stated—viz., that the 
increase in pressure was not proportional to the decrease in the calo- 
rific value; but the proposal in the clause which was placed before 
Parliament erred against the railway companies, and he was content 
to take it on that basis—viz., that as the calorific value decreased 
below 500 B.Th.U., so should the pressure be increased beyond 
20-1oths of an inch. 

Mr. JEEvEs: In other words, you asked for an increase of pressure 
of one-tenth of an inch for every 25 B.Th.U. reduction in calorific 
value, 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp continued to deal with the clause as put 
before Parliament, and said that as. there was specific provision in the 
Act for dealing with alterations to pipes, he would not raise the point 
now, because it had been settled once for all by Parliament. There 
were, therefore, two things that he was asking for as variations from 
the provisions of the Act. One was that there should be a varying 
minimum pressure according as the calorific value was decreased or 
increased ; and the second was that the pressure should be taken at 
the inlet of the primary meter of the railway companies, whatever the 
size of the pipe might be between the main and the meter. 

Mr. JEEVEs said this was getting at the question of alteration to 
pipes in another way. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp said that this was not so, because under 
section 2 (2) of the Act the permissible minimum pressure was 2 in., 
except as might otherwise be decided, and the two points he had put 
forward were clearly matters that came within the exceptions which 
could be dealt with by the Board of Trade. These two matters were 
substantially those dealt with in the railway companies’ . : use which 
had been placed before Parliament. The com auies, bowever, were 
asked not to press the amendment, because the Government proposed 
to make amendments which they were promised would meet the case. 
The curious thing about the Act as it stood was that the minimum 
permissible pressure of 20-10ths was applicable whatever the calorific 
value. If the calorific value was 550 B.Th.U., it would be 20-10ths 
equally with a gas of 200 B.Th.U.; and he doubted whether any gas 
engineer would ever justify this except by saying that it was the 
minimum and that it was to be left to the gas authority to supply 
the difference. As a matter of fact, this was exactly what he 
was afraid of, because if it was to be left to the gas authority 
(having declared a certain calorific value) to say whether or not 
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a higher pressure than 2 in. should be given, the railway com- 
panies felt they would be in a very dangerous position. It was 
evident that Parliament recognized that pressure was an essen- 
tial factor, because in section 2 (2) of the Act of 1920, it was stated 
that the pressure should be 2o0-1oths “ except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided.” It might be said that the gas authorities would not supply 
gas at too low a calorific value, because it would not be economical to 
doso, But they never knew what might happen—a company might 
declare a low calorific value because they saw a way of getting a better 
financial result out of it. But what was to become of the pressure if 
it was to be left entirely to the gas authority? The importance of 
pressure had already been recognized by the gas companies them- 
selves; and there were instances in which they had granted a higher 
pressure to railway companies. One of the latest was the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company last session. 

Mr. Jeeves asked if they had anything to do with that agreement, 
which was made by a company not concerned in the present proceed- 
ings, and which was made under conditions which those concerned in 
this case were not aware of. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp said it had to do with pressure. 

The Cuairman, after a little argument on the point, said he did not 
know what was in the agreement. He should like to know, and per- 
haps it was best for Mr. Honoratus Lloyd to go into it. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp said the agreement was dated June 30, 
1920, and was between the South Metropolitan Gas Company and a 
large number of railway companies. Below are the main clauses of 
the agreement : 

‘The Gas Company agree that all gas supplied by them to the 
railway company shall except in case of accident or emergency be 
supplied at a minimum pressure as will balance a column of 
water not less than 20-1oths of an inch in height at the inlet of 
the primary meter or meters registering the supply to the railway 
company. 

If at any time or times the Gas Company shall hereafter supply 
a gas of a less calorific value than 500 B.Th.U. gross, the before- 
mentioned minimum pressure of gas supplied by the Gas Com- 
pany shall be so increased that the product of the multiplication 
of the number of thermal units by the number of tenths of an inch 
pressure as so increased shall at no time be less than 10,000. 

Any gas examiner appointed under any Act to test the gas of 
the Gas Company may, on the application of the railway company 
and subject to the terms of his appointment, test, on the premises 
of the railway company at the inlet of the primary meter or meters 
registering the supply to the railway company, the pressure at 
which the gas is supplied, 

In the event of the Gas Company declaring their intention to 
supply gas of a different calorific value from that of the gas which 
they are supplying at the time of such declaration, the railway 
company may effect any reasonable adjustments or replacements 
of pipes or appliances of the railway company which may be 
reasonably required to allow of the gas of such different calorific 
value being burned with safety and efficiency, and the Gas Com- 
pany will repay to the railway company all the reasonable cost of 
such adjustments or replacements. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp added that he was in effect asking for this 
clause now. When the Bill was before the House of Commons, Mr, 
Bridgeman, on behalf of the Government, said that amendments 
would be inserted in the Bill which would ensure the consumer 
getting what he was paying for; and as the result of the promise, and 
also a promise in the House of Lords, certain amendments were in- 
serted the effect of which he claimed was that it was open for the 
Board of Trade to fix any pressure according to the circumstances. It 
was stated in the House of Lords that provisions should be inserted 
ensuring that the railway companies, who had small service pipes, 
should have an adequate supply ; and he could prove that from 50 to 
75 p.ct. of the railway companies’ service pipes were under 2 inches. 
As things stood at present, the railway companies did not know what 
calorific values would be declared by the different gas authorities with 
whom they had to deal; and it was suggested that a clause in the 
form of the South Metropolitan Company’s could be made applicable 
generally, and be inserted in every Order as it was made. It was 
only fair that the pressure should slide with the calorific value. This 
was the proposition which the railway companies put before the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. W. R. Herring, who was the only witness called for the rail- 
way companies, said the conditions of working ef railway companies 
made them feel more keenly than other consumers any deficiency in the 
statutory obligations of the gas companies, because they had to work 
all through the night when the pressure was reduced. In the days of 
the illuminating power standard, pressure was immaterial so long as 
the gas was got to the burner, and the greater part of the railway com- 
panies’ pipes were laid under these conditions. In those days it was 
rather advisable to have them small, so long as they carried the proper 
quantity of gas. In those days he did not think there was a case in 
which a pressure as high as 10-1oths was prescribed. The change to 
the incandescent burner and the calorific power test altered all this, 
and to-day pressure was of vital importance, because since the days of 
the illuminating power test there had been a lowering of the calorific 
value. Fifteen or twenty years ago, the calorific value was 600 and 
over, while to-day the statutory requirements in Acts of Parliament 
was 500, although in some cases a lower value was supplied. There 
had been a general lowering of calorific value since the introduction of 
the No. 2 burne~ in 1905; but since 1912 the calorific standards had 
become general at about 500 B.Th.U., although in the earlier cases of 
the change-over the figure was higher—such as 540 in the case of the 
South Metropolitan Company, which was one of the first. 

Mr. JEEvRs said the South Metropolitan figure of 540 was a penalty 
standard, which made the working standard about 500 B.Th.U. 

Witness, continuing, covered much the same ground as Mr. 
Honoratus Lloyd in regard to the necessity for increasing pressure if 
the calorific value was decreased, in order to get the same volume of 
gas through in a given time. It was no good telling the consumer he 
would get the same number of B.Th.U. with a lower-grade gas as with 
a higher-grade gas if he waited long enough. The proposal of the 





railway companies was justified on the question of pressure alone, quite 
apart from the question of inerts, which was to be dealt with some 
time in the future. Taking the figures from the London County 
Council statistics, Mr. Herring said these showed that since 1904 the 
calorific value of the gas of the Gas Light and Coke Company had 
steadily decreased with an increase in the inerts; but the main point 
now put forward was as regards pressure, in order to get a given 
number of B.Th,U. through a given pipe in a given time. A lower 
calorific value was primarily in the interests of the gas authority ; and 
so long as the consumer was not prejudiced, there was no objection to 
a lower-grade gas. 

Mc. JEEvEs: The consumer gets an advantage. 

Witness said he did not agree that 500 B.Th.U. gas was as good as 
600, but provided the consumer could get delivered a gas to produce 
the same result, it did not matter—always assuming, of course, that 
he paid no more for it. This result could be produced in two ways— 
by increasing either the pressure or the size of the pipes; and unless 
one of these remedies was applied, the consumer suffered because he 
did not get delivery of the goods he paid for. He thought it would 
turn out to be necessary for the Board of Trade to specify a pressure 
for every undertaking, except perhaps the very smallest, because local 
circumstances must be taken into account. A pressure of 20-1oths 
had been fixed in various Acts prior to 1920. 

Mr. Jeeves: Not very many. 

Mr. TyLpEsLrEy Jongs: The Isle of Thanet. 

Mr. JEEvEs: That is only one; and it has been quoted again and 
again, and refused to be followed by Parliament. 

Mr. TyLpEsLEY JonEs said he had a long list of such cases prior to 
1920, rs which the calorific value was fixed at 500 and the pressure at 
20-I1oths, 

Witness said he would not accept a lower pressure than 2o0-roths for 
a 500 B.Th.U. gas, because it would not enable the best efficiency to 
be obtained from the burners in common use. In fact, the higher the 
pressure the greater the efficiency ; and for this reason it followed that 
if the calorific value was reduced, the pressure must be increased. If 
the obligation of the gas company was to maintain a pressure of 2 in. 
in pipes of 2 in. diameter and over, then it would mean that 60 to 
70 p.ct. of the gas companies’ mains would not receive sufficient 
pressure, because they were less than 2 in. in diameter, and go p.ct. 
of the consumers generally would not receive a satisfactory supply for 
the same reason, although the pipes were sufficient when they were 
laid. A series of tests had been made to ascertain the best pressure 
to maintain efficiency with various burners at the present time on 
the market. At different times he had ascertained the best condi- 
tions under which incandescent lighting could be carried on; and he 
made a series of tests in 1909-13 on inverted burners, which showed 
that the best results were obtaiued at 25-1oths pressure. A large 
number of the burners tested would not give a satisfactory result at 
20-roths. All of them gave reasonably good efficiencies at 25-1oths, 
and better efficiencies at higher pressures. He repeated these tests 
again in 1919, when the same remarks applied. With anything below 
20-1oths, the efficiency was only 75 p.ct. of what it was with 20-10ths, 
whereas with still higher pressures the best possible efficiencies were 
got out of the burners. There was no burner existing to-day which 
was effective with less than 20-10ths pressure at the burner. The 
majority of gas companies were supplying at twice this pressure 
during lighting hours; but during the night hours the pressure was 
very materially reduced, He did not suppose the Gas Light and Coke 
Company would reduce the pressure below that necessary to give 
efficient results ; but the matter was being considered as a whole, and 
there were other companies to think of. 

Mr. JEEVES, cross-examining, repeated that the supply to the rail- 
way companies was only 1 p.ct. of the total, although the gas com- 
panies were anxious to keep the railway companies as customers. In 
the same way, public lighting, also carried on during the night, was 
important. This represented 2 p.ct. of the total; but neither from 
these, nor from the docks, newspaper offices, &c., all of whom con- 
sumed gas during the night, had there been any complaints. Did the 
railway companies suggest that a consumer taking 1 p.ct. of the supply 
should get protection at the expense of the other gg p.ct. ? 

Witness said he put the proposal forward on the ground that all 
consumers should be supplied with what they wanted, and in a manner 
that they should not feel any disadvantage from the changed condi- 
tions. When they made a fundamental change in the character of the 
commodity they were supplying, they should also make a change in 
the conditions to meet it. 

Mr. JEEVEs said that the railway companies were not bound to take 
gas from a statutory supplier, nor, indeed, were they compelled to light 
their premises and yards by gas at all. In some cases the railway com- 
panies had their own gas-works; and at any moment when it suited 
the railway companies they could make any change they pleased. 

Witness, answering some questions as to getting increased volume 
through the pipes of the railway companies which were laid at the 
time of the illuminating power test, said that although it might be 
more expensive for the gas company to increase the pressure than to 
increase the size of the mains—which latter Parliament had said should 
not be done at the expense of the gas companies—he felt that the gas 
companies must supply the consumers with what they wanted. Any- 
one who required to burn gas through the night hours required exactly 
the same conditions as those asked for by the railway companies. As 
to the 20-10ths, he thought that Parliament made a mistake in fixing 
this as the minimum, and this was done because Parliament had had 
insufficient information. He believed the figure was adopted on the 
strength of the report of the Fuel Research Board; but this report 
was drawn-up after a conference which came to certain decisions by 
voting, whereas many of those present had not the authority to vote 
and bind their clients. On the other hand, the gas industry was fully 
represented, : 

The CHairMAN said he thought they could hardly go into the 
reason which led to the report of the Fuel Research Board. Hisown 
impression was that there was a conference at which a compromise 
was arrived at on the question of pressure with certain reservations, 
no doubt, from Mr. Herring and other people present. However, he 
did not wish to go into the work of the Fuel Research Board. 
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Mr. JEEvEs said he wished to put the conclusions in the Fuel Re- 
search Board report to Mr. Herring. The report had in mind that 
there should not be gas of less than 400 B.Th.U. He gathered that 
Mr. Herring did not agree with the conclusions of the Board, and 
thought that the pressure ought to have been put at a higher figure. 

Witness said that was so, because experience had shown that to get 
the same number of heat units with a low-grade gas, more gas must 
be burned ; and the only way to get the gas through the same pipes in 
the same time was to increase the pressure. 

Mr. JeEves: And you suggest there should be a universal rule 


—- the pressure in proportion to the decrease in the calorific 
value ? 


Witness: Yes. 

And that it should not be done in exceptional cases only ?—My 
poiat is that, as you vary the quality of the gas, you must vary the 
pressure. 

You do not suggest that there are no exceptional cases?—I am 
afraid I cannot speak as to that. My evidence is general. 

Mr. JEEVEs: Do you know that the railway companies who have 
their own gas-works tried to get themselves exempted from the ap- 
79 ee of this Act. Where they supply gas, they tried to get out 
of it! 

The CuarrMaN : I am afraid we cannot go into that. I know the 
point very well. 

Witness, answering further questions in cross-examination, said 
there had been a lot of experience since 1916; and although 15-1oths 
was considered sufficient at that time, the possibilities of gas of less 
than 300 B.Th.U. had not then been realized. He himself had since 
then advised gas companies to agree to 20-r1oths. 

Mr. JeEves: As a practical business proposition, you would not say 
that gas is going to be supplied at less than 400 B.Th.U. ? 

Witness ‘said it was already being supplied to-day, as had been 
mentioned. There was no other case of less than 300 B.Th.U.; but 
300 B.Th.U. was quite a possible gas. 

Mr. Honoratvus Ltoyp said that if Mr. Jeeves would give an assur- 
ance not to supply less than 400 B.Th.U. gas, he would be getting 
very near to the bottom of the difficulty. 

Mr. Honoratovs Ltoyp, in re-examination, put it that, within certain 
limits, it did not matter so much; but it was when they got below 
certain limits that the danger arose. If the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany would guarantee not to supply at less than 400 B.Th.U., the 
difficulty would almost disappear. 

Witness agreed, although he would rather say that between 500 and 
425 B.Th.U., it did not matter somuch. The Fule Research Board, in 
putting forward various grades of gas, must have had in mind varying 
pressures. There was a difference between public lighting authorities 
and railway companies, because the former did not have primary 
meters and distribute the gas themselves, but took the gas direct 
from the supply authority to each lamp. 

Answering the Cuairman, witness said that, in order to meet the 
case of any special consumer in the matter of pressure, one way would 
be to put in a booster. Another was to increase the size of the pipes. 

It would not be worth while to put in a booster for less than a mini- 
mum supply of 10,000 c.ft. per hour. 

The CHAIRMAN, dealing with the recommendations of the Fuel 
Research Board as to gas values, said he understood these to relate 
to the possible standardization of a certain number of values, and they 
had nothing to do with pressure. 

This concluded the case for the railway companies. 


The Case for the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


Mr. W. Doig Gibb was the witness called for the Gas Light and Coke 
Company. He said he agreed that before the war a calorific value of 
500 B.Th.U. had practically been settled upon by Parliament for all 
undertakings, with a pressure of 15-roths of an inch, as the model con- 
ditions, and these had been repeated again and again in various Acts 
of Parliament. When the war broke out, the conditions of gas supply 
as regards calorific value became very difficult, as also they did with 
regard to pressure. But the difficulties with regard to calorific value 
were the greater, owing to the necessity for extracting benzole and 
toluol and at the same time keeping munition factories well supplied 
with an efficient gas for lighting. His work during the war had 
afforded him a special opportunity of studying the conditions of the 
gas industry, as he had to visit practically every gas-works in the 
country in connection with the supply to munition factories, and he 
had to pay special regard to calorific value. Munition works were 
in much the same position as railway companies, and, moreover, he 
could not draw any distinction between public lighting and railway 
companies. Arising out of the war, certain regulations were made 
with regard to the supply of gas, and in t916 an Act was passed 
removing from those gas undertakings which were working under 
an illuminating power test the obligation to do so, and placing upon 
them a calorific power test of 500 B.Th.U. and a pressure test of 
15-1oths. Some gas companies had come to an agreement with the 
railway companies for a pressure test of 20-roths; but he knew of no 
Order that had imposed 15-1oths— indeed, there was a combined appli- 
cation by the railway companies for an alteration from the 15-1oths. 
They failed to get it, however, and the 15-1oths pressure in the main, 
or terminal pressure, was practically the standard during the war. 
Then, in 1918, came the Order reducing the calorific value from 500 
to 450 B.Th.U. under certain conditions of working, with a minimum 
pressure of 15-roths. Thus the pressure which was common with the 
500 B.Th.U. gas was not altered. In fact, in the Order of 1918 
pressure was not mentioned. There was a considerable body of 
experience of working with a pressure of 15-10ths; and he saw no 
reason why it should be altered. The 20-10ths mentioned in the Act 
of 1920 was a working limit ; and there was a considerable difference 
between a penal pressure and a working pressure. Although the Act 
of 1916 and the Order of 1918 were war measures, this fact did not in 
any way affect the value of the experience he had gained of working 
with 15-roths pressure ; and notwithstanding that many of the newer 
munition factories were on the outskirts of a gas company’s area, and 
at the end of small mains, it was not found necessary to increase the 
Pressure in any case above the 15-1oths, which was found sufficient to 





ensure a satisfactory supply. This 15-10ths was the penal pressure ; 
and it was found, from reports from his inspectors, that so long as 
there was a pressure of 18-roths in the mains, this was sufficient to 
ensure a satisfactory supply with gas varying from 386 to 560 B.Th.U. 
Therefore, he was of opinion that a penal limit of 15-roths would have 
been quite sufficient in the Gas Regulation Act, if the 20-1oths was to be 
regarded as a penal pressure as the Act now stood. If the 20-roths was 
taken asa penal limit, thena very considerable capital expenditure would 
be put upon some companies, amounting in one case to nearly £100,000, 
to meet the conditions. A large part of this extra capital expenditure 
would have to be borne by the consumers ; and thus the price of gas 
would need to be increased to cover it. Many of the existing mains 
would not stand a higher pressure than they were now working with, 
owing to the leakage which would take place; so that there again was 
an additional source of loss to the companies which would have to be 
borne by the consumers and shareholders, and which must go towards 
increasing the price of gas. For this reason he was of opinion that if 
the railway companies increased the size of their service mains the cost 
would be infinitely less than if the gas companies increased the pres- 
sure. Parliament had already decided that the gas companies should 
not be burdened with the cost of increasing the size of all mains in 
their areas, so that there were only the two alternatives of the railway 
companies increasing the size of their own mains, at their own expense, 
or the gas companies increasing the pressure in the existing mains 
and incurring the consequent losses by leakage. At the same time, 
he did not think the railway companies would suffer in their supply 
with their existing mains, because at the present time, with incandes- 
cent mantles, the volume of gas required to give the same light as when 
flat-flames burners were used was as 2} : 40. In other words, they were 
getting a very much better light for less volume; and this was shown 
in the reduced quantity of gas burned by the railway companies as 
compared with the days of flat-flame burners. For all these reasons, 
having looked very carefully into the matter, he could not see why the 
pressure should be increased in the manner suggested by the railway 
companies. The Midland Railway Company had asked for a figure 
which seemed to suggest that they would be satisfied with 20-1oths 
down to 400 B.Th.U. They asked for an increase of 1-1oth inch pres- 
sure for every 20 B.Th.U. decrease in the calorific value; and taking 
15-1oths as the standard now with 500 B.Th.U. gas, this would mean 
20-toths with 400 B.Th.U. gas. 

The Cuarrman : But in fact the railway companies are asking that 
the Gas Regulation Act should be taken as the starting point. 

Witness, continuing his evidence, said that during the war, with 
16-1oths terminal pressure, there were no complaints with gas varying 
from 380 to 410 B.Th.U.; and he had come to the conclusion during 
the last year or two of the war that with anything from 390 to 450 
B.Th.U. gas, and a terminal pressure of 15-roths, there was no .need 
to press the plant further. Investigations which had been carried 
out at Leeds University confirmed his views as to the relationship 
of calorific value and pressure—viz., that very little, if any, greater 
pressure was required for a lower-grade gas within the limits he had 
mentioned. A gas of 480 B.Th.U., tested from 6-roths to 28-1oths 
pressure, gave a maximum efficiency at 14‘9-1oths. As a matter of 
fact, with the particular burner that was used, the efficiency fell away 
from 15-roths to 28-1oths, and, generally speaking, it was shown that 
the increase of pressure required with decreased calorific value was 
not very great. An alteration in the pressure in the manner suggested 
by the railway companies would, in many cases, need a large capital 
expenditure in duplicating mains; and it was for this reason that 
gas companies could not supply a very low-grade gas, down to (say) 
200 B.Th.U. or less. He regarded this as too low altogether. It was 
absurd, in his opinion, and no one would dream of it. Gas of 
300 B.Th.U. was the absolute limit. The increased pressure with 
decreased calorific value now suggested by the railway companies was 
exaggerated, and could not be borne out by experiments. There was, 
of course, no question but that the inerts increased the volume ; but if 
a company specified a 500 B.Th.U. gas they could not supply a less 
quantity of thermal units per cubic foot. If they did, then it would 
not bea 500 B.Th.U. gas. If it were diluted down with inerts, then the 
gas would not be up to the declared standard. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Honoratus Ltioyp, witness said he had not 
tested Nuneaton gas, but he had heard that it was below 300 B.Th.U. 
The effect this would have upon the pressure depended upon the ser- 
vice pipes. With such a gas, there must be abnormally large service 
pipes or a very high pressure or both. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp said that this was what the railway com- 
panies were liable to to-day, and it might happen any day in one dis- 
trict after another. 

Witness said he should not be surprised to hear that the pressure at 
Nuneaton was 35-1oths; but if the mains and services were sufficient, 
such a high pressure would not be required. 

Counsel suggested that Nuneaton was rather notorious in the in- 
dustry, to which witness replied that the railway companies should 
take action to compel Nuneaton to supply at its statutory value. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp said that unless he had it in the Statute he 
could not compel the gas authorities; and that was what he wanted 
to do in regard to the present case. 

Answering further questions, witness said that 20-roths was sufficient 
as a penal pressure, even with a gas of 288 B.Th.B., if the service 
pipes were large enough. 

r. Honoratus Lioyp : If 20-1oths is sufficient, why do Nuneaton 
give 35-1oths ? 

Witness : If they. can doit, it is better, because it gives a slightly 
higher efficiency in the burner. I do not suggest that the penal 
efficiency gives you the highest efficiency ; but it gives you a reason- 
able efficiency. 

What is the maximum efficiency ? Would it be given at 20-10ths ?>— 
Eighteen-tenths gives a very good efficiency from the public point of 
view ; but it is very difficult to say what is maximum efficiency, as an 
expert could adjust the burner to give a result with the same gas, 
which an ordinary consumer could not do. Probably 18-1oths to 
20-1oths would give maximum efficiency. 

Witness, speaking as to the cases in which 20-roths had been 
granted by agreement, said that very often gas companies gave way on 
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one point. to. avoid opposition on what were to them more important 
matters, In the case of the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Bill, the 
North-Eastern Railway Company withdrew their opposition on being 
granted 15-1oths, 

Mr. Honoratus Luioyp said that 20-10ths had been given in a Board 
of Trade Order in the case: of Rochester granted since the Fuel Re- 
search Board report ; and East Grinstead was another. 

Witness said he preferred to keep a free hand in these matters, 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: That is just.the point. You come here 
and say that you do not think any sensible company will go below 
300 B.Th.U.; but yet you want to keep a free hand. . 

Witness : I do not want to-be hampered by 1 p.ct. of the consumers. 

But anything is possible as to the calorific value of the gas which 
may be supplied ?—Everything is possible. 

And where should I be then ?—You would probably find the lower- 
grade gas, with proper appliances, better than ever, taking price into 
consideration. 

Supposing the pressure is insufficient, and the pipes are too small ? 
—Then, of course, they will not get a satisfactory gas. 

And as Parliament has said that the pipes shall not be enlarged 
at the gas company’s expense, is it not the proper thing to do to see 
that the pressure is sufficient, as we now suggest ?—I think the pres- 
sure of 20-1oths in the Act is amply sufficient. 

In the course of further cross-examination, witness said the pressure 
varied as between the day and the night. In the case of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, it was about 35-r1oths in the morning, It 
would go up to about 65-1oths, and fall again to 35-r1oths at about 11 
or 12 p.m. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: There is nothing in the world to prevent 
the Gas Light and Coke Company giving ample pressure with their 
present mains ?—I know of nothing. 

Why is the pressure reduced at night?—To save money. The 
pressures I have mentioned are initial pressures to give the consumer 
his statutory pressure. It would be waste of money to keep up the 
pressure when the demand is low. 

In answer to the CHAIRMAN, witness said the aim was to keep the 
terminal pressure constant, and to havea gradually increasing pressure 
back to the works. 

Mr. JEEVES, speaking for the Gas Light and Coke Company, said 
there was no evidence that the Gas Light and Coke Company’s mains 
were insufficient in any way; and unless the Board of Trade were to 
go away from the Act as it left Parliament it would be necessary for 
it to have very definite evidence in every case as to exceptions from 
the Act. The railway companies were going away from the Act, 
and were asking the Board of Trade to make a general rule; but 
he wished to impress upon the Board of Trade very strongly that 
unless there was very definite evidence as to any particular 
place, or any particular undertaking, it would not be justified in 
going outside the provisions of section 2 (2) of the Gas Regulation 
Act of 1920. If the railway companies could show that in the case of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, for instance, they could not get an 
adequate supply, the Board of Trade could make an Order as to pres- 
sure and calorific value, and every other consumer would have the 
same right as the railwaycompanies. He wished, on this point, to em- 
phasize the position that, although the companies took only 1 p.ct. of 

the total supply of the gas, yet they were the only people who were 
asking for any variation of the terms of the Act, and this had been 
done without any evidence or any suggestion that the particular cir- 
cumstances in the case called for such action. What evidence had 
been given was directed to impugning the wisdom of Parliament in pass- 
ing the Gas Regulation Act of 1920 in the form it had. He contended 
that Parliament had distinctly taken a minimum permissible pressure 
which should be allowed and which should be of general application, 
and that in the absence of special circumstances this minimum permis- 
sible pressure was to apply. There had been no special circumstances 
alleged against the Gas Light and Coke Company. This point was 
emphasized by section 2 (3) of the Act, which laid it down that an un- 
dertaking at present working to a higher. pressure than 20-1oths could 
not have this pressure increased by the Board of Trade,.no matter 
how low the calorific value of the gas in the future might be. More- 
over, the Beilby report might fairly be said to have contemplated 
values as low as 300 B.Th.U.; and a pressure of 20-10ths was men- 
tioned in the report, which had been before Parliament when this 
matter was being considered. If the railway companies had a special 
case as regards any particular undertaking or any part of thearea, then 
it was open to them to bring it forward as an exception to the general 
rule under section 2 (2) of the Act of 1920. That was just what he 
contended Parliament had in mind—which was to leave the matter 
to the discretion of the Board of Trade. If Parliament had intended 
that there should be a general increase of pressure with a decrease in 
calorific value, it would bave been perfectly easy to have put this 
in the Act. The Gas Light and Coke Company were prepared to 
accept the minimum as laid down in the Act, and to deal with any 
special cases on the terms that he submitted were intended by Parlia- 
ment. Another point was that Parliament had refused to put upon the 
gas companies the burden of altering the pipes ; but now the railway 
companies were seeking to achieve the same object by asking for 
a general increase in pressure according to the calorific value. By far 
the cheapest way (although he did not say that it was necessary) was 
for the railway companies to alter their own service pipes. It was 
wholly improbable that Parliament could have intended this to be done. 
If the Board of Trade allowed it, it would be against the interests of 
the industry as a whole, and not in keeping with the spirit of the 
Act, which intended that exceptional cases should be dealt with on 
their merits. As to having a pressure of 20-10ths at the primary 
meter, he submitted that the Board of Trade had no power to do this. 
The provision in the Act was definitely clear as to where the test was 
to be made. It was to be made between the main and the meter, ex- 
cept where otherwise provided ; and he submitted that the “ except 
where otherwise provided ’’ related entirely to the 20-10ths and not to 
the position where the test was to be taken. If the Board of Trade 
did this, it would create a matter of great difficulty in administration 
as between one company and another. In conclusion, he reiterated 
that there was nothing to justify the Board of Trade’s departing, in 








this case from the general rule laid down in section 2 (2) of the Act of 
1920, because there had been no evidence that greater restrictions 
should be put upon the Gas Light and Coke Company than were 
imposed by the Act itself. 

Mr. Honoratus Luoyp, replying for the railway companies, said 
that Mr. Jeeves. seemed to have entirely misunderstood the position. 
According to him, he said that in the case of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company they should do nothing ; but as he had said at the beginning 
of the proceedings, the question was being dealt with as a general one. 
What the railway companies desired to know was the pressure at 
which any particular calorific value gas could be supplied. So far 
the gas companies had not declared any calorific values at which they 
proposed to supply; and it was in order that the railway companies 
might: know their position that the proposal had been made that the 
pressure should be increased according to the calorific value. In this 
way a scale could be arrived at which the Board of Trade could insert 
in any Order they made, without the expense of numerous inquiries 
into each particular case. Gas companies might change their calorific 
value from time to time, and by the aid of such ascale as was provided 
for in the South Metropolitan agreement the changed conditions as to 
calorific value could be provided for in regard to pressure by mere 
reference to the scale. Indeed, he contended that the wording of the 
Act of 1920 had been so arranged with this in view, because Lord 
Londonderry, in the House of Lords, on behalf of the Government, 
said that the cases to meet which the amendments had been made 
were those of the railway companies, among others. If Mr. Jeeves’ 
interpretation of section 2 (2) of the Act was correct, it would mean 
that the Government amendments, which were promised on the repre- 
sentation of the railway companies, would limit the latter in so far 
as their rights under the Act were concerned. Such a thing would be 
monstrous. 

Mr, JEEVEs said he was only giving his interpretation of the words 
of the section of the Act. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp said that the object of inserting the parti- 
cular wording of section 2 (2) was to meet the case of the gas com- 
panies, and not to limit the operation of the section against the railway 
companies, as suggested by Mr. Jeeves. 

Mr. JEEVES said he contended that evidence must be produced of 
exceptional cases, and that the matter could not be dealt with on the 
general laws suggested by the railway companies. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp replied that the words in the section either 
had a meaning or they had not, and his construction of them was that 
the Board of Trade had discretion to deal with the question. of pres- 
sure. He agreed that, as regards the 20-1oths, there was not much in 
it as between 500 and 400 B.Th.U., and if this were the only question, 
probably the railway companies would not have come forward now. 
But the gas companies had the right to declare any calorific value; and 
it was felt that below about 425 B.Th.U., as had been said in evidence, 
they would be getting into serioustrouble. They had had some experi- 
ence of low-grade gas at Nuneaton, and did not want any more of it. 
Was it fair or right that the gas companies should say they would sup- 
ply at any calorific value without being compelled to supply at a given 
pressure in relation to that calorific value ? The railway companies were 
anxious to pay on the basis of therms; but they must be assured they 
were going to get the number of therms that they eventually found 
they paid for. The gas companies could not expect a free hand in the 
altered circumstances. The railway companies had been told to 
increase the size of their pipes at their own expense; but he con- 
tended that Parliament had ruled-out the question of pipes, and left 
the whole matter to be dealt with by pressure. If it was suggested 
that the railway companies were to make an application in every case. 
he thought it was a suggestion nobody would consider for a moment, 
The evidence of Mr. Doig Gibb that the pressure of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company varied between 35-10ths and 65-1othsat different parts of 
the day indicated that the pipes in that case were sufficiently large. It 
was only a question of providing the pressure in relation to the 
calorific value. Mr. Doig Gibb had summed up the whole matter 
when he said the reason for reducing the pressure was expense. 

Mr. TyLpESLEY Jones, for the railway companies, then drew atten- 
tion to a few small matters, to which he asked the Board of Trade to 
give consideration in drawing-up the Order. One was the length of 
notice to be given when a gas was changed from one declared value 
to another. Moreover, if the declared value was 500 B.Th.U. and 
the Company supplied 600 B.Th.U., the consumer must not be charged 
for the 600 B.Th.U. gas. : 

The CuarrmaN said that this was the intention—viz., that only the 
declared value could be charged for. ' 

Mr, TyLDESLEY JoNzEs said the only other matter was with regard 
to the alteration of the fittings which the gas company had to arrange 
for. The railway companies had their own staff, and wished to do the 
work themselves and charge the gas company. 

Mr, JeEvEs said it could all be done by agreement, and the terms 
of the Act were that the gas company was to make the necessary 
arrangements. ; : . 

Mr. TyLpEsLEy Jonzs said there would be no difficulty in coming to 
an agreement with the Gas Light and Coke Company on the point; 
but, generally speaking, the railway companies did not want gas com- 
panies’ men wandering over their goods yards. He asked the Board 
of Trade to take these points into consideration. " 

Mr, JrEvss said he resisted that, and asked the Board of Trade not 
to do as was suggested, but to leave the matter for agreement between 
the parties under the terms of the Act of 1920. _ t ; 

The inquiry then terminated. A decision will be given in due 
course. 


-— 
— 





Bolton District Threatened Strike,—Reports to hand yesterday 
stated that so far no negotiations have taken place with the object of 
preventing the threatened strike to-night [Wednesday] of gas-workers 
at Bolton, Bury, Radcliffe, Farnworth, Leigh, Atherton, and Mossley. 
The men’s union made application for an increase of wages, and gave 
notice which expires to-day. There are altogether about 600 men 
involved, 
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GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


The following further notices appear in the “London Gazette”’ 
of applications by gas undertakings to the Board of Trade under 


section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act for Orders providing for— 
(a) The repeal of any enactments or other provisions requiring the 
undertakers to supply gas of any particular illuminating [or calorific] 
value, and the substitution therefor of power to charge for thermal units 
supplied in the form of gas; and (b) the modification of the statutory 
or other provisions affecting the charges which may be made by the 
undertakers by substituting for the maximum [or standard] price per 
tooo c.ft. now authorized, with an addition to meet increases in the 
costs and charges of, and incitiental to, the production and supply of 
gas by the undertakers since June 30, 1914, a maximum [or standard] 
price per therm (100,000 B.Th.U.). : . : 

Any local authority or person desiring to make representations with 
regard to the application may do so by letter addressed to the Assistant 
Secretary, “ Power, Transport, and Economic Department,” Board of 
Trade, Great George Street, S.W., and posted not later than the date 
specified in the notice. 


Hornsey Gas Company. 
The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 3s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 5d. per therm. 


Borough of Mossley. 

The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 3s. per rooo c ft. within the borough of Moss- 
ley, and 3s, 2d. per rooo c.ft. outside the borough ; and the prices 
which they have asked the Board of Trade to substitute for these are 
1s. 3d. per therm within the borough of Mossley, and 1s, 4d. per 
therm outside. 


SPECIAL ORDERS UNDER SECTION 10. 


Borough of Mossley. 

The borough of Mossley have applied to the Board of Trade for an 
Order providing for : (2) The modification of the Stalybridge and 
Mossley Gas Act, 1885, or other statutory provisions relating thereto 
as follows : 

(1) Section 29, whereby the balance allowed to be carried for- 
ward to the credit of gas revenue from all sources at the com- 
mencement of any year is £2000, by substituting for the said sum 
of £2000 the sum of £4000. 

(2) Section 28, by substituting the sum of 12} p.ct. upon the 
amount of the principal moneys borrowed by the undertakers for 
the purpose of the gas undertaking as an insurance fund, in lieu 
of the 5 p.ct. now allowed by this section. 

(}) That a fund not to exceed £20,000 (to be called the renewal 
fund) be created for the purpose of providing moneys for renewal 
of plant, machinery, &c., which may become obsolete or unsuitable 
for the gas undertaking. 


Borough of Ossett. 


The Corporation are applying for a Special Order to authorize 
them to purchase gas in bulk, and to break-up streets and lay mains 
in connection with such supply. 


_ 


RATES AND CHARGES IN DIFFERENT TOWNS. 





The Annual Statistics of Mr. Aliison Davies. 


There has been received from Mr. W. Allison Davies, the Borough 
Treasurer of Preston, the thirty-sixth issue of the series of annual 


statements of the rates levied in a number of representative Provincial 
towns and some Metropolitan boroughs, together with the charges for 
domestic supplies of gas, water, and electricity, and profits and losses 
on municipal undertakings by which rates have been reduced or in- 
creased. The present set of statistics cover the financial year 1920-21, 
and, like its predecessors, is framed with the object of showing the 
actual rates levied in varicus towns; and only profits and losses on 
municipal undertakings which affect the rates are stated. The charges 
quoted for gas, water, and electricity are those made against the ordi- 
nary ratepayer for household purposes only. General statistics with 
regard to the towns selected include the census population in rgr11, 
and that estimated for 1919; the acreage; the rateable value per 
head of the population; the deduction allowed for repairs in the case 
of dwelling-houses of an annual rental value of £20; and the product 
of a penny rate. The number of towns in regard to which informa- 
tion is given on the present occasion is close upon 200, and shows a 
considerable increase upon a year ago. A number of urban district 


councils have been included; and the list of Metropolitan boroughs is. 


much larger than before. 

The places mentioned which have a rateable value of over {2,000,000 
are: Westminster, £7,188,511; Birmingham, {£5,167,350; Liverpool, 
£5;114,256 ; Manchester, {4,887,404 ; Kensington, £2,471,253 ; Leeds, 
£2,339.971; St. Marylebone, £2,230,877; Wandsworth, £2,214,921 ; 
and Sheffield, £2,187,943. The following have a rateable value of 
under £100,000: Clitheroe, £53,040; Ossett, £62,513; Warwick, 
£70,771 ; Kendal, 73,870; Newark, £82,746; Mossley, £87,385; Has- 
lingden, £91,133; Bacup, {91.188 ; [ikeston, £91,577 ; and Brighouse, 
£97,696. The estimated populations range from 897,516 in Birming- 
ham, 786,293 in Manchester, and 781,948 in Liverpool, to 12,473 in 
Clitheroe, and 12,500 in Mossley. 

For the total rates levied there are comparative figures quoted; and 
these show the heavy additional burdens that the latest demands in 
this connection have cast upon the shoulders of ratepayers. Hitherto 
In noticing the statistics, the places have been named in which the 
total rates exceeded ros. in the pound; but this time the list would 
be too long. The line shall therefore be drawn at 15s. in the pound— 





quoting the places in which for 1920-21 this figure is reached or ex- 
ceeded. Abertillery, 26s. 6d. in the pound; Merthyr Tydfil, 26s. 5d. ; 
Llanelly, 25s. 5d.; Leyton, 24s. 5d.; Ebbw Vale, 24s. 2d.; Poplar, 
22s, 10d.; Aberdare, 22s. 4d.; West Ham, 22s. 4d.; Walthamstow, 
22s. ; Ilkeston, 21s. 6d.; Tottenham, 21s, 6d.; Chesterfield, 21s, ; 
East Ham, 21s.; Warrington, 21s.; Norwich, 20s. 9d.; Nuneaton, 
20s. 7d.; Stoke-on-Trent (approximate average), 20s. 6jd.; Barking 
Town, 20s. 4d.; Bethnal Green, 19s. 11d.; Colchester, 19s. 10d, ; 
Bermondsey, 19s. 9d. ; Halifax, 19s. 9d. ; Mansfield, 19s. 8d.; Bacup, 
19s. 6d.; Coventry, 193.; Ilford, 18s. 9d.; Southwark, 18s. 84d. ; 
Barry, 18s. 8d.; Macclesfield, 18s. 8d.; Swansea (approximate aver- 
age), 18s. 8d.; Batley, 18s. 6d.; Ipswich, 18s, 6d.; Enfield, 18s. 4d. ; 
Derby, 18s. 3d.; Camberwell, 18s.; Salford, 18s.; Swindon, 18s. ; 
Shoreditch, 17s. 11d. ; Erith, 17s. rod. ; Smethwick, 17s. 10d. ; Wake- 
field, 17s. rod.; Hull (approximate average), 17s. 8d.; Sheffield 
(approximate average), 17s. 8d, ; Deptford, 17s. 7d.; Barnsley, 17s. 6d,; 
Birmingham, 17s. 6d. ; Nelson, 17s. 6d. ; Rotherham, 17s. 6d. ; Stock- 
port, 17s. 6d.; Walsall, 17s. 6d.; West Bromwich, 17s. 6d.; Liver- 
pool (approximate average), 17s. 5$d.; Islington, 17s. 3d.; Heston 
and Isleworth, 17s. 2d. ; Greenwich (approximate average), 17s. 13d. ; 
Torquay, 17s. 1d.; Wood Green, 17s. 1d.; Brighouse, 17s,; St. 
Helens, 17s.; Rochdale, 16s. 11d.; Bradford, 16s. rod. ; Woolwich 
(approximate average), 16s. 94d.; Southampton, 16s. 9}d.; Acton, 
16s. 9d. ; Heywood, 16s. 9d4.; Shipley, 16s. 84d. ; Blackburn, r6s. 8d. ; 
Leeds, 16s. 8d.; Lowestoft, 16s. 8d.; Oldham, 16s. 8d.; Wolver- 
hampton, 16s. 8d.; Chorley, 16s. 7d.; Great Yarmouth, 16s. 6d. ; 
Hackney, 16s. 6d.; Keighley, 16s. 6d.; Ossett, 16s. 6d. ; Battersea, 
16s. 44.; Lambeth, 16s. 3d.; Manchester, 16s. 3d.; Nottingham, 
16s. 2d. ; Burton-on-Trent, 16s. ; Carlisle, 16s. ; Middlesbrough, 16s. ; 
Scarborough, 16s.; Cardiff, 15s. 10d. ; Leicester, 15s. rod. ; Newport 
(Mon.), 15s. rod. ; Watford, 15s, rod. ; Buxton, 15s. 83d. ; St. Pancras, 
15s. 8d.; South Shields, 15s. 8d.; Gloucester, 15s. 6d.; Hammer- 
smith, 15s. 6d.; Harrogate, 15s. 6d.; Rawtenstall, 15s. 6d.; Stoke 
Newington, 15s. 6d,; Tynemouth, 15s. 6d.; Canterbury, 15s. 5d.; 
Chatham, 15s. 5d.; Crewe, 15s. 44.; Grimsby, 15s. 4d.; Reading, 
158s. 4d.; Stockton-on-Tees, 15s. 4d.; Hyde, 15s. 34d.; Bristol, 
15s. 3d. ; Shrewsbury, 15s. 3d. ; Willesden, 15s. 3d..; Bury, 15s. 2d. ; 
Lewisham, 15s. 2d.; Lincoln, 15s. 2d. ; Accrington, 15s. ; Haslingden, 
15s.; Northampton, 15s.; Preston, 15s. 

Among the places included in the return, those in which the rates 
are still under 15s. in the pound are: Blackpool, 8s. 3d.; Oxford, 
8s. 9d. ; Bournemouth, 9s. ; Eastbourne, 9s. 9d. ; Belfast, ros. 8d.; 
Hove, 11s. ; Westminster, 11s. 14d. (approximate average) ; Wallasey, 
11s. 2d.; Southport, 11s. 3d.; Richmond, Surrey (approximate aver- 
age), 11s. 7d.; Doncasier, 11s. 8d.; Barrow-in-Furness, 11s. 11d. ; 
Cambridge, 11s, 11d. ; Epsom, 12s.; Kendal, 12s. ; Tunbridge Wells, 
12s.; Exeter (approximate average), 12s. 3d. ; Southend-on-Sea, 12s. 
3d.; Brighton (approximate average), 12s. 34d.; Croydon, 12s. 4d. ; 
Reigate, 12s. 4d.; Kensington, 12s. 5d.; Hampstead, 12s. 9d.; Fins- 
bury, 12s. rod. ; Worthing, 12s. rod. ; Folkestone, 12s. 11d. ; Chester, 
13s.; Clitheroe, 13s.; Darlington, 13s.; Huddersfield, 13s.; Lan- 
caster, 13s.; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 13s.; Portsmouth, 13s.; Wallsend 
(approximate average), 13s. 1d.; Holborn (approximate average), 
13S. 2d.; Mossley, 13s. 2d.; Newark, 13s. 2d.; St. Marylebone, 13s. 
2d.; Leamington Spa, 13s. 3d.; Burnley, 13s. 4d. ; Hastings, 13s. 5d. ; 
Dewsbury (approximate average), 13s. 53d. ; Bath, 13s. 6d.; Ealing, 
13s. 6d.; Eccles, 13s. 6d.; Hoylake and West Kirby, 13s. 6d.; West 
Hartlepool, 13s. 6d.; Hornsey, 13s. 7d.; Wimbledon, 13s. 7d. ; Mar- 
gate, 13s. 9d.; Birkenhead, 13s. 10d.; Maidstone, 13s. rod. ; Padding- 
ton, 13S. 1od.; Stafford, 13s. 10d.; Stalybridge, 13s. 1od.; Chelten- 
ham, 13s. 11d.; Darwen, 14s ; Leigh, 14s.; Widnes, 14s.; Bolton 
(approximate average), 14s. 1d.; Bootle, 14s. 2d.; Bromley, Kent, 
148. 2$d.; Chelsea, 14s. 4d.; Fulham, 14s. 44d.; Ashton-under-Lyne, 
148. 44d.; Warwick, 14s. 5d. ; Gateshead, 14s. 6d. ; Middleton, ras. 6d. ; 
Peterborough, 14s. 6d. ; Wigan, 14s. 6d. ; Colne, 14s, 8d.; Sunderland, 
14s. 8d.; Wandsworth, 14s. 8d.; Luton, 14s. 9d. ; Worcester, 14s. rod. ; 
Plymouth (approximate average), 14s. 11d.; York, 14s. 11d. 

The rates levied in the following towns have been reduced to the 
extent of 1s. or more in the pound by transfers from municipal under- 
takings, &c.; but the figures quoted in the preceding paragraphs are 
those of rates actually levied, after allowing for any such transfers : 
Wallasey, 1s, 11d. in the pound; Leeds, 1s. g$d.; Salford, 1s. r4d.; 
Great Yarmouth, 1s, 1d.; Doncaster, 1s. The total number of towns 
included in the statistics in which the rates have been decreased by 
transfers from municipal undertakings is 97. The instances in which 
the profits transferred from the gas-works reached at least {10,000 
are: Belfast, £11,400; Manchester, £31,525; Nottingham, £22,664 ; 
Salford, {10,c00 ; and Wallasey, £18,000. 

As to deficiencies on account of municipal undertakings, these have 
necessitated increases in the rates in 120cases. Of course, side by side 
with these deficiencies on some undertakings, there were at the same 
time, in many instances, profits on others which went towards reliev- 
ing the rates. Losses in connection with gas concerns appear under 
Southport, £20,104; Abertillery, £1750; and Shipley, (6480. Elec- 
tricity has been less fortunate ; the more substantial losses under this 
head being: Bath, £5474; East Ham, £4457; Ilford, £5311; Leyton, 
£5900; and Woolwich, £21,762. The amounts in the pound by which 
the rates were increased by deficiencies upon the municipal under- 
takings totalled 1s. or more in the following cases: Cardiff, 1s, 2}d.; 
Derby, 1s. od. ; East Ham, 1s. 33d.; Gloucester, 1s.; Merthyr Tyd- 
fil, rs. 44d.; Middlesbrough, 1s. 3d.: Preston, 2s. ro}d.; Stockport, 
1s. 10}4,; Tynemouth, rs. 4d.; West Ham, 1s. 113d.; Bacup, 
3s. t4d.; Buxton, 1s. rt1}d.; Colchester, 1s. o}d.; Harrogate, 
2s. tofd.; Heywood, 1s. 114d, ; Ilkeston, 1s. 23d. ; Keighley, 1s. rod. ; 
Middleton, 1s. 53d.; Torquay, 1s. 24d.; Barking Town, 1s. 13d. ; 
Ebbw Vale, 1s. 8d.; Leyton, 1s. 34d. ; and Shipley, rs. Water is, of 
course, the largest contributor to most of these deficiencies. 

With regard to the particulars given of charges for gas and electricity, 
the net price per 1000 c.ft. of gas supplied for domestic purposes only 
is 6s. or more in the following instances: Aberdare, 6s.; Ebbw Vale, 
6s. ; Llanelly, 6s. ; Torquay, 6s.; Newport (Mon.), 6s. 2d. ; Swansea, 
6s. 2d.; Abertillery, 6s. 2}d.; Hastings, 6s. 3d.; Richmond, Surrey, 
6s. 3d. ; Shrewsbury, 6s. 3d.; Erith, 6s. 4d.; Reigate, 6s. 4d. ; Ship- 
ley, 6s. 4d.; Folkestone, 6s, 8d. ; Great Yarmouth, 7s. 9d.; Lowestoft 
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8s, 6d. The charge is less than 3s. at: Stockton-on-Tees, 1s. 3d. ; 
Sunderland, 1s. 5d.; Wallsend, 1s. r1d.; Gateshead, 2s. 3d.; New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 2s. 3d.; Middlesbrough, 2s. 4d.; Crewe, 2s. 5d.; 
South Shields, 2s. 6d.; West Hartlepool, 2s. 6d.; Tynemouth, 
2s. 8d.; Darlington, 2s. 9d. ; Widnes, 2s. 9d.; Bath, 2s. 10d. 

The net charge is 9d. or more per Board of Trade unit for a supply 
of electricity for domestic purposes at the following places included 
in the return: Great Yarmouth, 114d.; Lowestoft, 1o4d.; Lincoln, 
to#d.; Bromley, Kent, rod.; Hastings, 93d.; Ealing, 9}d. The 
figure is god. at Abertillery, Bethnal Green (approximate average), 
Chelsea, Cheltenham, Hove, Hoylake and West Kirby, Ilford, Lan- 
caster, Merthyr Tydfil, Peterborough, Reigate, and Shrewsbury. The 
charge is 4d. per unit at Middlesbrough, Westminster, and Widnes. 


— 


GAS-WORKERS’ WAGES IN THE NORTH-WESTERN AREA. 





The following statement with regard to uniformity in gas-workers’ 
wages in the North-Western area is taken from the ‘* Manchester 
Guardian ” of last Thursday's date. 


The Regional Gas Council for the North-Western Area, including 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales, have concluded a compli- 
cated piece of work in scheduling the rates of pay to gas-workers in 
the area, in which there are well over 100 undertakings, and approxi- 
mately 130 different grades of employees. 

Enormous difficulties were presented by the great variation in prac- 
tice due, in some measure, to the long history of the gas industry ; 
but these have been overcome by the representatives of the under- 
takings and the trade unions. Each undertaking in Lancashire and 
Cheshire has now been placed in one of four categories; and a great 
step forward has been taken in systematizing the rates of pay and the 
conditions of working throughout the area, 

Although the report was only adopted on Tuesday last at the Man- 
chester Town Hall, back pay, where the scheduled rates are higher 
than those existing at present, will be given as from Aug. 1, 1920, in 
accordance with the decision of the National Gas Councilin July. The 
necessary calculations will mean a delay of a week or two; but it is 
hemes. that the new scales will be put into operation by the end of the 
month, 

The proposals are subject to the veto of the National Industrial 
Council within 28 days; but it is not expected that the Council will 
offer any objections. 


<i 
te 


A VISIT TO THE OLD KENT ROAD GAS-WORKS. 





Last Saturday morning, by the courtesy of the management, a large 
party of Upper Form Public School Boys visited the Old Kent Road 
works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, under the guidance of 
Captain W. J. Liberty, of the City of London. The party were met at 
the Canal Bridge entrance to the works by Mr. J. C. Mitchell, of the 
Works Department, and Mr. J. Hewett, of the Chemical Laboratory, 
and were conducted round and had explained to them in a very in- 
teresting manner the different processes of gas making. Naturally, the 
large chemical laboratory claimed a good share of the boys’ attention 
—especially as work there was in full swing. Mr. Hewett was most 
attentive to the many questions asked during this part of the visit. 

At the conclusion of the inspection, Captain Liberty proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Company for their kindness in allowing 
the visit to take place while the works were in full operation. He 
said the boys were honoured by seeing this historic works, famous 
for the names of many big men connected with the gas industry— 
notably Sir Corbet Woodall, of the Phoenix Works, Thomas Livesey, 
and especially Sir George Livesey, the last-named of whom was the 
first to introduce co-partnership into the industry thirty years ago, and 
by allowing Workmen Directors to sit upon the Board, caused them to 
share in the responsibilities as well as the privileges of the Company. 
He reminded them they were at the works of a Company who made 
“straight gas,” free from impurities, and supplied at an even pressure. 
By ‘‘straight gas,’’ he meant that there was no carburetted water gas 
made by the Company ; and they were the first to take advantage of 
the new condition of things, which they themselves had partly created, 
to introduce a Bill into Parliament, before the Government Bill, to 
abolish selling gas by volume, and to sell heat or energy instead, so 
that the consumer might know exactly what he was buying—viz., 
‘*therms.’’ They were selling gas to-day of 550 B.Th.U. at 104d. per 
therm—thus leading the way for the rest of the companies to follow. 
Not content with this, they had introduced a Bill into Parliament for 
next session, making it obligatory, as far as this Company were con- 
cerned, that no worker or director should be entitled to a seat on 
the Board unless he was a person who had practical knowledge of 
gas making or was connected with the industry and had some scientific 
knowledge of it. The same was to apply to the President and the 
Vice-President of the Company. Thus they were that morning visit- 
ing a history-making Company. 

Mr. Hewett, in reply, said it had given Mr. Mitchell and himself a 
great deal of pleasure to take the party over the works. 


_ 
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Dirty Coal at Bury.—The Gas Engineer (Mr. H. Simmonds) re- 
ported to the last meeting of the Bury Town Council that, owing to 
the unsatisfactory character of the coal, it was only with the utmost 
difficulty that he had been able to supply any gas in the town during 
the past few weeks ; while a great deal of discontent had been caused 
amongst the workmen. Alderman S. Kay (the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee) said there had been 12 to 15 p.ct. more dirt in the coal 
delivered during the year than in pre-war supplies. If these figures 
were applicable to the whole of the coal sold in the country, it repre- 
sented about 30,000,000 tons of dirt, which entailed the outlay of an 
extra £50,000,c00o—an appalling waste of public money. It was de- 


— to make a strong request that some alteration should b2 speedily 
made. 





GAS-MAKING CONDITIONS AT SOUTHPORT. 


Effects of Bad Coal. 

The Southport Town Council last week discussed the report of the 
Gas Engineer (Mr. John Bond), which he had prepared on the instruc- 
tion of the Gas Committee, and which appeared in the last issue of the 
“ JOURNAL” [p. 45]. 

Alderman RICHARDSON maintained that they were making more gas 
from the ton of coal than was likely to yield good gas. In addition, 
they were making water gas, which was having a lowering effect upon 
the power and illuminating quality of the gas. According to Mr, 
Bond's report, no oil had been used. The Chairman of the Committee 
had told them that the gas would be better for Christmas; but had it 
not been for coal-fires, many dinners would not have been cooked. 
He maintained that the bulk of the gas made to-day was wasted, and 
that it would be better to give people better gas, even if they had to 
increase the price of it a little. 

Alderman Trounson criticized Alderman Richardson for saying at 
the last meeting that they were making 16,000 c.ft. of gas per ton of 
coal. This was an error he would not have made if he had consulted 
the last annual gas report. Now he had referred to the absence of oil 
in the manufacture of water gas. The fact was Mr. Bond had found 
a substitute to take the place of oil; and this was not generally known. 
The thing could be put in anut-shell. At the beginning of the miners’ 
strike, they had about 3000 tons of coal in stock, which would have 
given them a supply for twenty days. They had, however, to take 
steps to make this last longer ; and then instructions came from London 
that they were to reduce both the pressure and the quality of the gas. 
The situation was made worse because the electric tractor which 
brought the coal from the railway to the works had broken down. He 
pointed out that the situation they were in at Southport was the same 
all over the country, and especially in the North of England; and it 
was a situation which a gas engineer could not get over. 

Mr. Snow said the explanations they had had of the poor gas were 
like the gas itself—“ very thin.” What was required was that somebody 
should refuse to pay his bill. Then the question would be taken up 
properly. 

Mr. Wriaut (the Chairman of the Committee) said the poor quality 
of the coal was the cause of the trouble. In the report, they would 
see that he had been to London. He went and told his tale of woe. 
But he heard similar tales of woe from north, south, east, and west. 
Nearly everybody got up and said how poor the gas was in his particu- 
lar district. He advised the members of the Council to visit the gas- 
works and see the quality of coal they were getting. Someone said, 
“ Why not send it back?” They did send a wagon or two back ; and 
they got a message to say if they sent back any more, they would have 
to look after coal themselves. : 

Alderman GriFFitHs said Southport gas was better than the gas in 
the majority of places in England. If they would be patient, they 
would come out all right. 

The discussion then closed. 


i 


STOCKTON GAS PRICE DOUBLED. 





An important discussion on the local gas problem took place at last 
week's meeting of the Stockton-on-Tees Town Council, 

The Town Clerk of Thornaby had written drawing attention to the 
bad supply ; and in reply it had been pointed out that every effort was 
being made to improve it. Owing to the greatly increased demand, 
there was difficulty for the moment in making a full supply. Asa 
fact, however, Thornaby was receiving a bigger supply than, in effect, 
was being given to Stockton. 

The Gas MANAGER (Mr. W. W. Atlay) said that careful supervision 
would be necessary in order to ensure a good supply during the next 
three months. This was a definite indication that they must push-on 
with all speed with the alterations to the carbonizing plant, as it would 
be quite impossible to carry through another winter with the existing 
obsolete plant. The make of gas for November was 52,659,000 c.ft. 
—an increase of 5,394,000 c.ft.; and the consumption, 52,863,000 c.ft. 
—an increase of 6,376,100 c.ft. In view of the changing financial con- 
ditions, the Committee now recommended that; as from Jan. 1, the 
price of gas (previously 1s. 6d. per 1ooo c.ft., less 15 p.ct. discount) 
should be advanced as follows: Stockton and Thornaby, 3s. per 
1ooo c.ft.; Eaglescliffe, 3s. rod.; Billingham, 4s. 1d.; Wolviston, 
4s. 6d., with a discount of 10 p.ct. For gas supplied through prepay- 
ment meters, the discount, it was recommended, should be reduced to 
20 p.ct. A new scale for consumers for power purposes was also sug- 
gested—ranging in Stockton and Thornaby from 2s. 5d. per 1000 c.ft. 
for the first 50,000 c.ft., to 2s. 2d. exceeding 250,000 c.ft., and from 
2s. 11d, to 2s. 8d. in Eaglescliffe, Billingham, and Wolviston, all with- 
out discount. 


Mr. M‘NavuGuTon, moving the adoption of the recommendations, 


. said the Council would understand his mortification at having to bring 


forward the proposal to double the price of gas, after having three 
months previously congratulated the town on possessing the cheapest 
supply in the country, Yet, through circumstances over which neither 
Committee nor Manager had any control, the advance was imperative. 
A year ago, when the price of gas was about 4s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft., the 
Committee decided to take advantage of the boom in the price of 
residuals ; and being one of the few towns allowed to export bye- 
products, they obtained practically any price they liked to ask. The 
natural consequence was that the Committee had to decide whether 
they would cut the price of gas drastically or run the risk of having a 
large surplus liable to excess profits duty. They decided to bring the 
price down ; and he did not see how they could have done otherwise. 
At the time, the average price they were getting for coke was £8 a ton; 
but with the coal strike came an embargo upon the export trade, and 
the market had never been open to them again. As it was, the position 
was not dark; and he submitted that the price proposed compared 
favourably with the charge in neighbouring towns. 

Mr, R. Couen said he did not think there would be any public 
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outcry. The great trouble was the quantity and quality. There was 
vast and growing resentment in the town against the gas supplied. 

Mr. M'NavauTon said the Committee could not help themselves, 
as they had not the plant necessary to make the gas demanded. Even 
if they had the new plant, costing £50,000, which was expected by 
November, they could not supply tothe full the demand. They could 
give the quantity, but not the pressure. 

Mr. WartERs stated that before the price of gas was reduced, they 
were told in Committee they would have an estimated revenue of 
£25,000, and that this sum would put them in a position to reduce the 
price considerably. Questions were asked about the new retorts and 
the £25,000 they were going to take from revenue towards the £50,000 
required. He raised: a question upon the matter because he wanted 
to be sure that the reduced price would still leave them in a position to 
have the money to pay out of revenue. To his surprise he had since 
found that the £25,000 was non-existent. He was told “out of revenue ” 
meant when they received the retorts. As they would not have them 
until next October, it meant that the money would have to be found 
out of next year’s estimates. He would never have voted for the 
reduction in price had he not felt that the £25,000 was earmarked. 

Mr. Mourcatroyp asked if the balance had been wiped-out and come 
back to the consumers. He thought the reduction in the price of gas 
was made “to satisfy their own dignity,” It was a serious matter to 
take such a step, and then find that they could not sustain the position 
for more than three months. 

Mr. M‘Navauron explained that there was £10,000 actually in hand 
when they reduced the price of gas; and the Committee felt that, 
before the end of the year, they could easily in the same ratio make 
up the other £15,000. 

The recommendations were approved. 


<i 
<a 


Co-Partners in the Gas Light and Coke Company.—In a greeting 
to the co-partners in the Gas Light and Coke Company, the Governor 
(Mr. D. Milne Watson) says: The past year has been acritical one for 
the Company, and for the gas industry generally ; but I am happy to 
say that it bas ended much more hopefully than it began. During 
the year, the all-important Gas Regulation Act was passed, which will 
in due course not only give co-partners a better return for their invest- 
ments in the Company, but will also give the Company freedom for 
development in the future. Our co-partnership ideals are of even 
greater importance to-day than they were in the past. It is to co- 
partnership that we look for permanent improvement in the relation- 
ship of Capital and Labour. A great deal of general interest has 
lately been taken by the public in the co-partnership movement ; and 
it is for you co-partners, being members of one of the largest co-part- 
nership undertakings in the world, to prove to the world at large that 
it is an ideal which has in it great possibilities, and which, if adopted 
generally, will help to solve the many problems connected with Capital 
and Labour that at the present moment are engaging the attention of 
all thinking people. 








EFFICIENCY OF BENZOLE. 


Comparative Figures. 

The following comparison of efficiency, based upon the new prices 
which came into operation on the 1st inst., is being circulated by the 
National Benzole Company, Ltd. 

National Benzole—Motor Spirit. 


Cost per Gallon. Cost per Gallon, 
WHOLESALE. | RETAIL, 





Bulk. Drums. Tins. Drums, Tins. 





s. d. 





s. d, s. d. s. d. s. d. 
National benzole. . . . 3 14 3 2 3.3 3 5 
No. 1 motorspirit . . . 2113 | 3 0 3.1 3 44| 3 5% 
No. 3 motor spirit 5 ean Oiltiede Sica 2 10 211 3 24 3 34 
National benzole gives 20 p.ct. more miles per gallon than 
other motor spirits. To arrive at a correct comparison, 
therefore, it is necessary to add 20 p.ct. to motor spirit 
prices. The result is as follows: 
Add 20 p.ct. to No. 1 motor 
epielt... nc oo FF VIL SRS F 3 8 4 of} 4 14 
National benzole . $ te) 5 38 s-s 3 7 3 8 
Efficiency advantage of na-) 
54 
motor spirit 


tional benzole and other |) °o 5 6's o 5 || © 54] oO 
, 
{ | 





Prices in Scotland are 1d. per gallon more. 
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Public Lighting Charge at Wolstanton.—At a meeting of the 
Urban District Council of Wolstanton, on Tuesday of last week, 
Mr. W. J. Hassam, in moving the adoption of the Gas Committee's 
minutes, referred to the resolution that “the Highways Committee be 
requested to make provision in the next financial year’s estimate for 
paying to this department for public lighting the same rate per lamp 
per annum as the Council pay to the British Gas Light Company.” 
He said the Gas Committee had had further to increase the price to 
consumers by practically 30 p.ct., whereas the increased cost per lamp 
was only 5s. per year—from £3 to £3 5s. He had more than once had 
the pleasure of paying a compliment to the late Chairman of the Gas 
Committee (Mr. J. H. Wolliscroft) on the management of the Gas 
Department ; and no going concern could have been in a better condi- 
tion than it was at the time he left it. If it was to be continued, they 
could not keep on paying increased costs of production without ob- 
taining some return. The Committee had therefore unanimously de- 
cided to bring the question before the Highways Committee. 
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LIGHTING AND HEATING IN HOUSING SCHEMES. 


The Bath Corporation Housing Committee have had submitted to 
them by the architect the following report showing the approximate 
cost of installing either gas or electricity, or both, in the houses being 
built by the Corporation : 

Cost per House on 
basis of 270 houses 
being erected. 
Lighting and heating by gas only, including propor- 
tion of cost of mains and services charged by the 
Gas Company, and provision and installation of 
lighting fittings, geyser, washing-copper, and sup- 
Ee Pe ee ON ae Ss ae 
Lighting by electricity only, including proportion of 
cost of mains and services charged by the Electri- 
city Committee, provision and installation of house 
wiring (on surface) and fittings, and cost (esti- 
mated) of circulating hot-water apparatus from 
range, washing-copper, and chimney-stack . . 97 II I 
Lighting by electricity and heating by gas, including 
proportion of cost of electricity mains and ser- 
vices, wiring and fittings, proportion of cost of gas 
mains and services, and cost (estimated) of provi- 
sion and installation of gas-heated copper and 
bath and suppliestosame. . . . . . « « 68 g II 
An amount of £28 19s. 6d. per house is already included in the builders’ 
contracts, for providing gas pipes, apparatus, fittings, &c., for light- 
ing and heating. 
The Committee decided to recommend the Council to light and heat 
the houses by gas, at an approximate cost of £43 1s. per house, 
subject to the approval of the Ministry of Health being obtained. 


— 


TRADE NOTES. 


£43 1 0 








[For “ Journal’ Advertisers.] 
** Simplex” Water-Gas Plant. 


The “ Simplex ” water-gas plant erected for the Silsden Urban 
District Council has now been in operation for some months, and is 
giving entire satisfaction. No extra labour is required to work the 
plant, and excellent} results are said to be obtained from it. The 
system is being exploited by the Vertical Gas-Retort Syndicate, Ltd., 
of No. 17, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Meldrum’s Magazine. 

The second edition of “ Meldrum s Magazine,” which illustrates 
and describes the well-known Meldrum destructors, deals at length 
with the useful destruction of waste of all kinds—from dry and easily- 
consumed waste paper, sawdust, &c., to wet spent tan, hops, and 








paper. The heat so generated may be employed for all manner of 
purposes—such as boiling water, heating glue-pots, heating buildings, 
operating drying sheds, and firing furnaces for annealing purposes. 
The possibilities of economically disposing of industrial waste, and 
waste from institutions of all kinds, are unlimited; and no scheme is 
too small, too large, or too difficult to be successfully dealt with by 
Messrs. Meldrums, Ltd., of Timperley, near Manchester. 


ae ee 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Jan, 10. 
The London tar products market is quiet, and practically no business 
has been done during the past week. There is a tendency in some 
directions to write prices down somewhat; but in the absence of 
demand, values generally are nominal. 
In sulphate of ammonia there is nothing new to report. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Jan, to. 


The average values for gas-works' products during the week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 120s. to 125s. Pitch (all pitch prices are purely 
nominal) East Coast, 175s. to 180s. per ton f.a.s.; West Coast— 
Manchester, 175s. to 180s. ; Liverpool, 175s. to 180s. ; Clyde, 180s, to 
185s. Benzole go p.ct. North, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 2d.; crude 65 p.ct. 
at 120° C., 2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d. naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct. 
naked, North, 3s. 2d. to 3s. 3d. Toluol, naked, North, 3s. 14d. to 
38. 24d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 1s. 2d. to 
1s. 3d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 3s. to 3s. 2d. Heavy naph- 
tha, North, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 3d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 
Is. ofd. to 1s. 13d.; salty, Is. to 1s. 1d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 
Is, 1d. to 1s. 2d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 2s. 7$d. to 2s. 9d. Naph- 
thalene, £37 10s. to £40; salts, {10 to {10 1os., bags included. 
Anthracene, ‘'A'’ quality, 1s. per minimum 40 p.ct.; ‘'B'’ quality, 
nominal, 


Manchester District Tar Prices. 


The average price realized per ton for the sale of tar in the Man- 
chester district, according to the sliding-scale, during the month of 
November, was {9 os, 10°38d. : 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT, 


Tar Products. 


The market in coal-tar products remains very quiet—not an unusual 
feature for the time of the year—and new business is very scarce. 
Both buyers and sellers are holding off, and are very uncertain as to 
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what is going to happen. There is no fresh news about the combina- 
tion of buyers and sellers of pitch which has been reported lately. 
Producers had a meeting last week to discuss matters, and prices mean- 
time are practically nominal. Inquiries have been made in South 
Wales and on the Continent in rélation to the combination of briquette 
makers for the purpose of fixing the buying price of pitch ; and it is 
generally thought that arrangements are still incomplete. It is worth 
noting that many of the coke-ovens are being shut-down, which sug- 
gests an intention on the part of producers to reduce the output of 
pitch. Cresylic acid and carbolic acid are weak markets, and the 
naphthas are quiet. Naphthalenes also are weak, the refined quality 
having‘fallen to under £30 per ton. The position of benzole is inter- 
esting. The prices of motor benzole have been reduced by 3d. per 
gallon, against 1s. 7d. per gallon taken off petrol; and it will be worth 
noting whether buyers of motor spirit will recognize the claim of the 
superiority of benzole. Creosote oil is somewhat easier, and large 
buyers are endeavouring to get prices further reduced; butif output is 
curtailed, this will not be immediately possible. The market for inter- 
mediate products is lifeless, though there are indications of activity in 
one or two directions. Salicylic acid is rather in favour of buyers. 
There is no change in aniline oil or salt. 


The range of quotations is as follows: 


Benzole: 90% London 3s. 1od., North 3s. 7d. to 3s. od.; 
50-90% 3s. 3d. London, 3s. to 3s. 1d. North; crude 60-65%, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 5d.; pure, 3s. 3d. per gallon naked. 

Crude Tar ; London, 105s. to 115s. ; Midlands, 107s. 6d. to 112s. 6d.; 
North, 105s. to 107s. 64. per ton ¢x works. Refined tar, 85s. per 
barrel (free) on rail. 

Pitch : London, 200s. to 205s. per ton f.o.b.; East Coast, 195s. to 
200s, per ton f.0.b.; West Coast, 195s. to 200s. f.a.s., with Manchester 
200s, per top, and Glasgow 195s. per ton; South Wales, 210s. per 
ton, 


a Naphtha : London, 3s. 1d.; Provinces average 2s. 11d. per 
gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked, 11d. to 1s. 1d.; North, 1s. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 3s. 2d. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined flake, £30 per ton nominal; inferior, £25; 
crude, {12to £18 per ton, according to quality. 

Toluol: Naked, 3s. 44. per gallon nominal; North, 3s. 2d.; pure, 4s. 

Creosote: London, 1s. 2d. to 1s.34.; North, 1s, 2d.; beavy oil, 
to4d. per gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, Is. 3d. to rs. 4d. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 5s. per ton f.o.r. makers’ works, 

Pyridine: 18s. to 22s. 6d. per gallen. 

Aniline Oil: 1s. 7d. per Ib., drums extra. 

Aniline Salts: 1s. 9d. per Ib. 

Cresylic Acid: Crude, 2s. 6d. ; dark 95-97%, 3s. 3d.; 97-99%,.35. 7d., 
per gallon, drums free. 





Carbolic Acid: Crude 60%, 2s. 3d. per gallon ; crystals 40%, 74d. 
per Ib. nominal. 

Salicylic Acid : Technical, 1s. 8d. ; B.P., 2s. per Ib. 

Xylol: Pure, 4s. 3d. ; commercial, 3s. 9d. per gallon. 

Resorcin : 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per Ib,; pure, 21s. per lb. 

Alizarine 20%: 2s. per lb. 

B. Naphthol : 2s, 6d. per Ib. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

There is practically no change in the conditions of this market, 
although a good deal of the make is going into stock, which does not 
please manufacturers. Export prices are falling away, and will very 
shortly be on a level with home dealing quotations. In America, the 
market is weak and lifeless, The price is giving way, owing to the 
absence of demand both for homeand export business. Second-hand 
holders are selling at easier quotations, and in some quarters lower 
rates are expected to prevail very shortly. On the other hand, it is 
known that many large consumers have been keeping off the market 
lately in order to obtain lower prices. They will certainly have to go 
back some time or other; and their orders will very probably put a 
different complexion upon matters over there. 








Waterford Gas-Workers’ Strike.— Waterford City was plunged in 
darkness last week by a sudden strike of the gas-workers, owing to the 
non-redress of grievances of which they complained. Serious incon- 
venience resulted in industrial and household affairs. The matter, 
however, was soon adjusted ; and the workers returned. 


Aldershot and the Illuminating Power Standard.—The Poard of 
Trade have forwarded to the Aldershot District Council a copy of a 
letter received from the Solicitors to the Aldershot Gas, Water, and 
District Lighting Company, objecting to the complaint the Council 
made against the Company of not supplying proper quality gas. The 
letter stated : “Our clients received from the Clerk of the Council a 
further letter calling on the Company to comply with the present 
statutory requirements with regard to the illuminating power of their 
gas. Our clients feel that, in view of their application under the Gas 
Regulation Act now before the Board, and their hope that an Order 
will be made upon this to come into force within the next few months, 
this constant reiteration by the Council of their request to revert to 
the practically obsolete method of testing gas for its illuminating 
power is rendering the position very difficult. The Company feel 
that, notwithstanding the explanations given to the Council, the latter 
intend, if possible, to compel the Company to revert to their illumina- 
ting power standard; and in order to avoid the unnecessary expense 
of re-equipping the testing-station, and also the increase in the price 
of gas which will be thrown upon the consumers, they have no alterna- 
tive but to instruct us to ask your Board to make an Order on the Com- 
pany’s application under the Gas (Standard of Calorific Power) Act, 
1916.” The letter was considered in committee. 
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Banwell Gas and Coal Company, Ltd.—Meetings of the Company 
have been held, at which resolutions for voluntary winding-up were 
passed. Mr. P. E. Culling, of No. 24, Moorland Road, Weston- 
super-Mare, has been appointed Liquidator. 

Proposed Radcliffe and Pilkington Gas Board.—Approval has 
been given by the ratepayers of Radcliffe to the promotion of a Bill 
in Parliament for sanction to the undertaking of the Radcliffe and 
Pilkington Gas Company being transferred to a Board representative 
of local authorities in the area of supply. It was stated that if the 
other three local governing bodies dropped out of the scheme, the 
Radcliffe Council would proceed on their own account. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act.—Application has been made 
to the Minister of Labour for a decision on the question whether the 
employment of a person to attend to the heating and lighting appa- 
ratus of a mansion house, and to work in the garden attached to the 
house, issuch employment as to make that person an employed person 
within the meaning of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920. It has 
been decided that this employment is not such as to make the person 
an employed person within the meaning of the Act. 


Gas-Workers’ Wages at Barrow.—At the Barrow Town Council 
meeting on Monday last week, Mr. Lowry raised a question about the 
delay in paying to the gas-workers certain increases which had been 
recommended by the Regional Council. Alderman A. Brown (the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee) said there was no delay so far as they 
were concerned. They were rather late in joining the Regional 
Council; but when they received instructions to pay the amount they 
did so, The increases from Aug. 1 were given on Dec. 24, thus pro- 
viding the men with an extra week’s wages. 

Price of Gas at Birkenhead.—Referring, at a meeting of the 
Birkenhead Town Council, to the annual report on the gas under- 
taking, Mr. Fletcher said that the Chairman of the Gas Committee 
had repeatedly gone to the Council for money, declaring that they 
would save thousands of pounds thereby. They looked in vain for 
these promises being fulfilled ; and he suggested that the Committee 
should institute a complete overhaul of the finances of the undertaking 
—believing that such economies could be effected in administration 
that there would be no need to increase the price of gas to the domestic 
consumer. 


Dual Supplies for Housing Schemes.—Mr. Follett, in the 
Chichester City Council, speaking of the suggested installation of both 
gas and electric light in connection with the Council’s housing scheme, 
remarked that he would like the Council to consider whether this was 
needed. He was very much in favour of having gas only, and not 
electric light. Mr. Fowler said he would have great pleasure in 
fathering Mr. Follett’s suggestion as to the gas, and moving as an 
amendment that they should have gas only. He should have thought 
with the style of houses they were building they would not require 
to have both gas and electricity. Mr. Washington seconded the 
amendment, which, after some discussion, was carried. 





Manchester's Big Gas Scheme.—The clauses of the Manchester 
Corporation Bill empowering the construction of new gas-works and 
the acquisition of the Stretford Gas Company's undertaking, have 
been duly confirmed by an absolute majority of the Council. The 
labour party and the majority of the Liberals did not vote. 


Live Bomb in a Gasholder.—While engaged in cleaning out a 
gasholder tank at the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s works in 
Thames Street, Greenwich, workmen came across a live explosive 
bomb embedded in the tar at the side of the holder. It is believed to 
have been dropped from a Zeppelin in one of the earlier raids. 


Matlock Gas Prices.—The price of gas is being advanced at Mat- 
lock. The Matlock Bath Council, who own their own gas-works, have 
applied to the Board of Trade for power to increase the price of their 
supply from 5s. 6d. to a maximum of 7s. per 1000 c.ft. ; and the Mat- 
lock Gas Company have announced an advance of od. per rooo c.ft. 


_ A Bogus Meter Collector Sentenced.—A sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment has been passed upon John Deabrew, for attempting to 
steal money from gas-meters belonging to the Tyldesley Urban Dis- 
trict Council. Prisoner was employed as a labourer by the Council, 
and impersonated a collector, but was unsuccessful in opening meters 
in three cases. 

Gas-Mains and Housing Schemes.—The Darlington Town Coun- 
cil have approved of a resolution from the Watch Committee that the 
Housing Committee should be recommended to confer with other 
local authorities, with the view to make a joint representation to the 
Ministry of Health as to the desirability of some proportion of the cost 
of laying gas and other mains in connection with new houses being 
charged to capital account. 


British Tar Products, Ltd.—With a capital of £400,000, in £1 
shares, British Tar Products, Ltd., has been registered, to take over 
the undertaking of the same name incorporated in 1916, to adopt an 
agreement with the Cavendish Syndicate, Ltd., and to carry on the 
business indicated by the title. Under specified conditions, the York- 
shire Coking and Chemical Company, Ltd., may appoint two Direc- 
tors, and the Tinsley Park Colliery Company, Ltd., may nominate one 
Director. 

Export of Coal and Coke.—The Secretary for Mines announces 
that, with the concurrence of his trade advisers and of the Inland 
Supplies Co-Ordinating Committee, who are responsible for ensuring 
that all inland requirements of coal are fully met, he has decided 
(a) To give discretion to certain District Committees to allow, without 
restriction as to quantity or quality, the export of coal, coke, and 
patent fuel asfrom Monday last. Thisarrangementis subject toallinland 
needs being fully met. Individual collieries will require to get per- 
mission to export from their local Coal and Coke Supplies Committee. 
(b) To suspend from the same date all restrictions on bunkering, as 
set forth in the Order of Nov. 8, The necessary steps are being taken 
to amend the Order accordingly. 
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Subsidy for Gas Equipment. 

A letter has been submitted to the York City Council Housing Com- 
mittee from the York Gas Company, stating that the Company would 
require a subsidy of £20 per house if the total gas equipment was a 
gas washing-copper ; but if the Corporation would supply an approved 
gas-cooker to each house (the cooker recommended being one costing 
£7 58.) and two gas-fires—a 9 in. and a 1o in. (at acost of £5 5s. for 
the two)—also a suitable gas-meter, the Company would be willing to 
lay the gas-mains and service-pipes at their own expense. The gas- 
meter recommended would be a five-light shilling-in-the-slot meter, 
the cost of which to the Company was £4 16s.2d. The meters would 
then be regulated to the same price per 1000 c.ft. as paid by ordinary 
consumers; and the tenants would enjoy the advantage of having no 
quarterly gas bills to pay, while being charged the ordinary price. It 
was agreed to inform the Company that the Committee are agree- 
able that gas-cookers should be put in the houses, but not gas-fires, and 
that the meters should be hired by the tenants in the usual way. They 
will ask for their suggestions on these propositions. 


<i 
——_—— 





Birkenhead Extension Scheme.—It is to be hoped that the Birken- 
head Chamber of Commerce are not always so wide of the mark as 
was the case some days ago, when they passed a resolution expressing 
the alarm with which they view the proposed expenditure on the local 
gas undertaking, and urging the Town Council to “seriously consider 
the wisdom of further capital expenditure on the concern, in view of 
the fact that electricity would in future be the universal form of power 
and light.’’ 


Liability for Defective Street Lighting.—The Town Clerk of 
Glossop is circularizing local authorities with reference to an action in 
which damages were given against his Corporation for injuries sus- 
tained through alleged defective lighting of a highway. The Corpor- 
ation of Glossop consider, if the decision is allowed to stand, it will cast 
upon a lighting authority an undue liability, as it is now perilous to 
extinguish or even reduce the lighting at any hour of the night. The 
cost of an appeal against the judgment, if unsuccessful, would be about 
£500; and local authorities are asked if they are willing to contribute 
towards the cost of such an appeal, at the rate of {10 per £100,000 
rateable value, with a minimum contribution of £10. 


Southwick and the Gas Regulation Act.—In connection with the 
application being made to the Board of Trade by the Brighton and 
Hove General Gas Company for an Order under the Gas Regulation 
Act, the Clerk announced to the Southwick Urban District Council a 
recommendation from the Shoreham and Southwick Joint Committee 
that the Shoreham-by-Sea and Southwick Councils should oppose. 
The Company, he said, proposed to change the basis of charge, 
which would have a very adverse effect upon the two districts pecuni- 
arily. Alderman Clark, the Chairman of Steyning East Rural Council, 
had asked that his Council might join with them in the opposition ; 
and this had been agreed to. The Council endorsed the action of the 
Clerk, and paid warm tribute to him for his watchfulness. 


Finances at Burnley.—Mr. J. P. Leather (the Gas Engineer) has 
reported to the Burnley Corporation Gas Committee that if the market 
prices of residuals are maintained at the present figure, and the output 
of gas during the next three months is equal to that of the correspond- 
ing period in the previous year, they will be able to close the financial 
year with a balance on the right side of about £4000, Unfortunately, 
however, the market for tar products is showing signs of weakness, 
and the state of local trade is affecting the gas output ; but he hopes to 
avoid a deficit on the year’s working. It seems probable that, in spite 
of the various possible increases in other directions, they may continue to 
sell gas at the present price for some time. No orders have yet been made 
under the Gas Regulation Act; and it is on this account advisable to 
wait and see the nature of the conditions which will be laid down by 
the Board of Trade in response to the numerous applications which 
have been already made. 


Increased Wages for Chemical Workers.—The Industrial Court 
have awarded increases of wages to workers in the chemical industry. 
The advances over the pre-war rates amount in general to 39s. 6d. a 
week, plus 12} p.ct. on total earnings in the case of plain timeworkers 
21 years of age and over. Pieceworkers have received an advance of 
15 p.ct. on net piece prices, plus 33s. 6d. a week and 7% p.ct. on total 
earnings. The last advance was one of 6s. a week on time rates and 
15 p.ct. on present list or net piecework prices. Men employed on 
timework not in receipt of the 12} p.ct. bonus on earnings are to 
receive an advance of 4s. a week, payable at the rate of 8d. a day or 
shift for each day or shift worked. Men employed on timework, and 
in receipt of the 12} p.ct. bonus on earnings, are to receive 3s. 6d. a 
week, payable at the rate of 7d. a day or shift for each day or shift 
worked. Pieceworkers are to receive advances equivalent to those 
granted to timeworkers, The advances are to form part of the total 
earnings on which the bonuses of 124 and 7% p.ct. are calculated. 

Lighting Trades, Limited.—This is the title of a Company, having 
an authorized share capital of £750,000, which was incorporated on 
Aug. 30 last. According to the advertisement of the prospectus, which 
has been published for information only, the Company have acquired 
the incandescent gas-mantle branch of the business of Messrs, Curtis's 
and Harvey, Ltd., and have also entered into contracts to purchase 
the goodwill and assets of the Volker Lighting Corporation, Ltd., and 
the Ramie Company, Ltd. (including therein the British Thorium 
Syndicate). Under the various agreements for sale, the Company 
have acquired, or are acquiring, factories at Bredbury, Dartford, Earls- 
field, Mellor, and Wandsworth, which are modern well-situated fac- 
tories, specially laid-out for the manufacture of yarn, thorium nitrate, 
and gas-mantles. They have also substantial holdings in the Clay 
Ring Company, Ltd. (including W. A. Ward and Co., Ltd.), Messrs. 
Hopkin and Williams (Travancore), Ltd., and Thorium, Ltd, The 
Company is self-contained, manufactures its own thorium nitrate and 
yarn, and claims to be by far the largest manufacturer of gas-mantles 
in the British Empire. The Managing-Director of the Company is 
Mr. C. S. Garland, A.R.C.S, B.Sc., F.I.C., F.C.S., and Mr, A. T. 
Metcalfe is Manager and Secretary, 
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Efficient distribution of heat 
“ owing to convex fire front. 
2 Perfect ventilation of room 
" by numerous air ports. 
Complete silence in burning 
‘and high radiant efficiency, 
Handsome and _ pleasing 


‘design, attracting attention 
wherever exhibited. 
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appearance ; we sold it before 
it had been a day in position.” 


—Letter from a large Northern 
Gas Undertaking. 
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Dublin Railway Gas-Workers’ Wages.—An Industrial Court has 
issued its award on the claim of employees of the gas-works of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway of Ireland at Inchicore, Dublin, 
for an all-round advance of gs. per week in wages. The labourers are 
awarded an increase of 4s. 6d. per week, to form part of the sum on 
which the bonus of 124 p.ct. is calculated ; and it was held that the 
case in respect of assistant stokers and coal-wheelers had not been 
established. 


Fatality at a Gas-Works.—An inquiry has been held at the North 
Staffordshire Infirmary, concerning the death of Edward John Dawson, 
a labourer, which tock place on Dec. 31. Dawson had been employed 
by the British Gas Light Company, Ltd., at their Etruria works; and 
he met with an accident there. The evidence was to the effect that he 
was preparing to remove an obstruction of tar in the retort-house. He 
was standing on a platform about 1 ft. 9 in. wide with an electric lamp 
in his hand, and, slipping, got badly scalded. He died from blood 





poisoning. 





South Suburban Co-Partners.—The Directors’ message in the Co- 
Partnership Almanac of the South Suburban Gas Company, which is 
signed by Mr. Charles Hunt (the Chairman), says: The outstanding 
event of the year just ended was the unveiling of our War Memorial 
by the Right Hon. Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., M.P., whose eloquent 
and impressive address on that occasion testified to the sincerity and 
strength of his convictions on the subject of co-partnership. It was 
really wonderful to see the large Livesey Hall densely packed with 
eager listeners to that which proved to be, perhaps, the most complete 
and convincing exposition of co-partnership that had ever been 
delivered. It will always be held by us in the highest honour. The 
ceremony itself, moreover, was a triumph of organization from first to 
last, and in all its details reflected the greatest credit upon everyone 
concerned. It may be recorded, in this connection, that of the 458 of 
the Company’s employees who were engaged in the great war, 103, or 
22°48 p.ct., were either wounded or gassed. Of these, 94 continue 
to be in the Company’s service. 
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Among other burglaries in York has been one at the house of | 
James’s Terrace, from which were carried off | 


Mr. H. E. Bloor, St. 
goods, chiefly silver, to the value of over £100. 


In connection with a proposition that the public lighting should be 
p.ct., Mr. Macdonald informed the members of the 
Ilkeston Town Council that the gas undertaking was at present not 
paying its way, and the Committee would have to face a serious loss 


increased 20 


in March next. 


The death occurred, unexpectedly, on Dec. 24, of Mr. E. Groschke, | 


of Billiter Buildings, E.C., who had been well 


about forty years as an exporter of sulphate of ammonia. The business 
will be carried on by Mr. E. Hawksworth, who has been with Mr. 
Groschke for nearly the whole of the time named. 


Early last Saturday morning, two alarming explosions took place | 
in Penn Road, Wolverhampton, in the neighbourhood of the electric | 
The first one blew-up the footpath for several yards; and soon 
afterwards a second one took place about 100 yards distant, where the 
flagstones of the footpath were blown across the tramway track. The | 
cause, which is being investigated by the Electrical Engineer (Mr. 


cable. 


S. T. Allen), is at present unknown. 


A letter bas been received by the Barnes Urban District Council 
from the Mortlake and East Sheen Sub-Branch of the Middle Classes 
Union, asking the Council to test the quality ef gas supplied once a 
It was decided to inform the Union that tests as to quality and 
pressure are heing made with respect to the supply by the Brentford | 
Gas Company ; and that as regards the Richmond Gas Company, the | 
Council are making inquiries in order to come to an arrangement. 


week, 


meter. 
! 
| 


known for a period of 


was turned on. 


every confidence. 





Mr. West, of Shell Road, Lewisham, noticed a smell of gas in one 
of his rooms, and after opening the windows turned off the gas at the 
Then he waited for a few minutes, and proceeded to examine 
the gas-pendant in the centre of the room, There was an explosion 
which somewhat injured him, and caused a small fire. 


The Bradford Gas Committee have approved of work being put 
in hand at once on the demolition of horizontal retorts at the Birkshall 
Gas- Works—which was intended to be done in the spring—in order to 
provide a job for the unemployed. The original intention was to under- 
take it at a time when the need for gas-workers is reduced by the 
smaller demand for gas. 


At Bradford, a married woman, named Jane Darwin, was found 
| dead in her house with her head enveloped by a shawl, and one end of 
a gas-pipe, which was attached to the bracket, in her mouth. The gas 
She had apparently committed suicide. t 

inquest, the Coroner adjourned the inquiry, because he was not satis- 
| fied that the woman’s husband had disclosed all he knew. 


Last Saturday evening, the employees of Messrs. William Sugg 
& Co., Ltd., Gas Engineers, of Westminster, assembled at the Surrey 
Cricket Club Hotel, Kennington, for a dinner and concert. 
enjoyable evening was spent; the excellent musical programme being 
much appreciated. The Chairman, Mr. Philip H. Sugg, in the course 
of a short speech, referred to the good feeling existing throughout the 
firm, and hoped this might long continue. Conditions at present were 
a little difficult; but the great popularity of their lamps of the “ Little- 
ton” type was growing every day, and he looked to the future with 
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be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 


9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


en of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL ” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith, 
COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to “ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER 
United | Advance Rate:  35/- 18/- 10/- 
Kingdom }) Credit Rate : 40/- 2\/- 11/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) | a 
Payable in Advance | 40; 22-6 12/6 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JourNALs”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wa ter Kina, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Subscribers who desire to avail themselves of the reduction in the Subscription by paying in 
advance for the Year 1921 are advised that this can only be done before the end of January. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 





Telephone: Holborn 6857. 











OXIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 





SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PALMERSTON House, 
Oup Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


““NJOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW SrerHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. “ Volcanism, London.” 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
(JEARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 243 Holborn. 


And 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
® Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 
ALDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EsTaBLISHED 1850.) 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLLERS, 




















EDINBURGH. 
(See p. 122.) 





TULLY’S PATENT. 
((ABBURETTED HYDROGEN PLANT 


for 800 to 500 B.Th.U. 





COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL. 


BALE AND HARDY, LTD., 


39, VicrokiA Srreet, Lonvon, 8.W. 1. 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OxpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpown, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GA8-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
| Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Teiegrams— 
** Brappock, OLDHAM,” and “‘MeTRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON.”’ 





WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


ba Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosErH TayLor AND Co., CHEMICAL PLANT ENGINEERS 
Botton, Lancs. 


Telegrams—‘‘ Sarurators, Bouron.”’ Telephone 0848. 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 

SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
(W. T. P. CUNNINGHAM, Proprietor.) 








13, ARCADIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N. 22. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Bripurimat, Wood, London.”’ 
*Phone: Palmers Green 608. 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 








aE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Nov. 10, p. 355. 


RITISH LUX. 
AN EXCELLENT PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
Features ;— 
(a) Porosity equal to Best Bog Ore. 
(6) Contains Ferric Hydrate in an active state, thus 
resembling ** Lux.”’ 
(c) Prepared in good mechanical condition ready for 
Purifiers. 


Daniet Maocrig, 1, Norra Sr. ANDREW STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 














ULPHATE OF AMMONIA|. : : 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER | KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, Sr. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.8, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary ar Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, Sr. Mary at Hitt, Lonvon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
GQ PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lirp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpow, E.C. Works—Si1LverTown. 
Telegrams— Hyprocu.oric, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—1583 Avenues (3 lines). 





[2 VEETION S PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 

Advice and Handbook free. 85 years’ references. 

Gas Patents a Speciality. Kine’s Pater AGENoy, Ltd. 

(Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., British and U.8. Regd. 


moe Agent), 1454, QueEeN Vicroria Street, LONDON, 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TECHNICAL GAS OFFICIALS. 
Head Office :—Temple Courts, 


55, Temple Row, 
BIRMINGHAM. 








Full particulars for membership, &c., can be obtained 
from the General Secretary. 
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OR SALE—One 20 in. Weck’s Centre 





EDUCATIONAL. 





ELLAND, Gas Engineers and Contractors for VALVE (New), Suitable for Four Purifiers, _ 
OCARBONIZING PLANTS on Horizontal or Vertical | x/no 11, Bolt Gours, Binoy Bearer, BGs OF Me. LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 





Principles, and Stoking Machinery, HANDLING £ 
INSTALLATIONS, including Coal Breaking, Blevat- ASHOLDER—Double Lift, 115,000 Department of Coal Gas and Fuel. Industries 







































with Metallurgy). 
i d .f{t. capacit; ith NEW STEEL TANK, oh ( 
a pose gs sb ay 8 edn saree ay ne, | before removal. smi one’? | SPECIAL COURSES OF EVENING LECTURES 
elpherage Plants. PU eh ranches} WierH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Co., Lrp., Cxuurcs | Will be given during January, February, and March on 
of Wetand Dry Purification, STORAGH.—Gasholders, | peyton, via LEEDS. I._FURNACES AND THE UTILIZATION OF 
and all forms of Gas Apparatus. Wire: '‘ Dempster, FURL, 
Extanp.” ‘Phones: HLLanp 261, 262, 263, OWER SCRUBBER—4 ft. by 30 ft. By Prof. J. W. Cobb, C.B.E., B.Se., F.1.C. 
d oun Overhead ong Tippler, Ladder, Balcony, Il. —aeauots VERTICAL RETORTS AND 
-in. Connections, nearly New. ’ 
IRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, & CO. Finra Buaketey, Sons, & Co., Lrp., Osurce y Dr. A. Parker, D.8c., A.1.0 
LIMITED, 15, Park Row, Leeds. GAS-WORKS | Penton, via Lexps. ; ; 11l.—THE pPRINGIPLS OF GAS DISTRIBUTION, 
tally pansion Whee requiring Sibeoiions = ae IvV.—BY - PRODUCT COKING PROCESSES 
tions to your Plant, please communicate with us before — : , 
placing your orders. Gas Apparatus, Coke-Oven Plant, URIFIERS — Set _ of Three, 8 ft (including the oe of Coke-Oven Gas 
and Structural Steel Work our Specialities. Satisfac- Square, Dry Lutes, Perfect Condition, nearly for ~— 9 Supply) 
tion guaranteed. Phone, 22,579 Leeds. New. Greaves, F.1.0. 
RAT ITE Po See ee FintH BuLakeLtEy, Sons, & Co., Lrp., CHURCH V.—METALLURGY 
Fenton, via LEEDS. By Mr, P. F. Summers, A.R.S.M. 
aes The Laboratory of the Department will be open on 
APPOINTMENTS, &o.,; VACANT. ANTED—A Second- Hand 20 wt: ta to a —— a nen detiring Instruction 
in Fuel Calorimetry and Pyrometry. 
dition. a ae Seen Gee Cee” ee See Information, apply to The Recisrrar, 


Send Particulars to the ENcrnger AND Maxacer, | The University, Lexps. 
Gas-Works, NEw Barnet. 


HEN Filling Vacancies, please 
W REMEMBER ha Gini’ ae THE ANTED — Second - Hand Rotary TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 


LIMITED. 












EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being Pe SI ay nod in Good Condition. Capacity, BRETTEL’S ESTATE, 
equal, bas the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON-| ‘Particulars and Price to the LorHiaN Coat ComPANy “ 
SIDERATION, Lrp., Newtongrange, M1pLoTHIAN. . spas to oo a 















M t OR" 38 3E 
SSISTANT ENGINEER-MANAGER CONTRACTS OPEN. FURNACE & BLAST FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
Bg pecan byte gel Beste pin, aw ag reper ns bath Be eek ere Ki TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 
capable y hottie 3 Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerati d 
accustomed to General Gas-Works Routine. Pp ps, ’ cks for Regenerative an 
Applications, stating Age, Qualifications, Experience, LINDSEY (LINCS. cB.) COUNTY COUNCIL. Furnace Work. 







and Salary required, with three recent Testimonials, to (Hicuwars ComMITTEE.) 
be addressed to No. 7009, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt TAR AND TAR SPRAYING. 


Court, FLeetT Street, B.C. 4, ei Lonpon Orrice ; E. C. Brown & Co., 
Re qpaRpERS — invited for the Supply of LEADENHALL CuHamMBers, 4, St. Mary Axz, E.C. 
OREMAN Mechanic wanted for large cae die ply 


SHIPMENTS PrompTLy AnD CAREFULLY ExecureD. 
































-G: ing. 
Gas-Works in the North of England. Wages, £6 TAB end Compounds for Tar-Grouting 


Also for TAR SPRAYING of Main Roads. 
per Week inclusive. Contractors should state whether they wish to Tender Ss | O C K B oO | L E. = Ss * 
Apply, by letter, with copies of Reference, stating for Supply of Tar or for Tar Spraying. 
Age and Qualifications, to No. 7008, care of Mr. Kine, Tenders to be Delivered on or before Feb. 3, 1921. 
11, Bolt Court, Freer Street, B.O. 4. Form of Tender will be sent on receipt of stamped 
addressed envelope. 





REDCAR URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. Artuur G. Brapsuaw, F.S.1., 
Count Surve or. 
(Gas Daranrusnt.) 4 Newland House, Lincoln, . : 
AS-FITTERS Wanted with Good Jan. 3, 1921. 

2 All- nore seuertanse, © my and fron. Single 

en preferred owing to ousing difficulties. x 

Apply, by letter, with References, to the ENGINEER, CAST-IRON PIPES. ‘ oe 
Gas-Woxxs, Repcar. HE Chelmsford Corporation invite 
- TENDERS for the Supply of several hundred 





: : Yards of 3 in., 4in., 5in., and 6in. CAST-IRON MAIN 
ANTED, immediately, a Good All- PIPES of Standard. Weight and Quality. 
roundGAS-FITTER. Standard rate of Wages Particulars on Application to the Gas Engineer, 





paid. Gas-Works, Chelmsford. MOST MODERN 66 DISH END ” TYPE. 
Apply to the M Gas-Works, P be ; * 
a shee. ta nebane haa Dae 1h Wee CORA TED SECTIONS. 














eee os One 30 ft. On. x 9 ft. 3 in. x 150 Ibs. WP. 
ae , ‘wo 30ft.Oin. x 8fit 3in. x 100)bs. W.P. 
PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED.| Municipal an. Je Two 28 ft.Oin. x 7{t.6in. x 160 Ibs. W.P. 
Jan. 5, 1921. Two 28 ft. Oin. x 7{t.6in. x 130 Ibs. W.P. 
cee — = + 7 x a = x po ee) ae 
our t. Oin. x -3in. x 160 Ibs. W.P. 
OR SALE—Millboard, 600 Sheets, HE © cabiinase of ‘the Patent No. Eight 24 {t.Oin. x 7{t.3in. x 120 Ibs. W.P. 
in. by 21 in, by 4,in. thick ; 200 Sheets, 15 in IMBROVEMENTS IN OR RE Pee St Ole. x 7M. Bim. x 120 ibe, WP. 
5 “IMP LATING TO wo » Olin. x n. 8 
ly ll P Suitable for all Types of ‘Gas-Works Joint- ACETYLENE GAS GENERATORS,” One 24 ft, Oin, x 6 ft.6in. x 120 lbs. WP. 
Testy to the ENGINEER AND ManaGer, Gas-Works, | &te desirous of entering into arrangements, by way of One 23 it. Gin. x 7 ft. 3in. x 160 lbs. W.P. 
New Barnet. Licence and otherwise, on reasonable Terms, for Also other Sizes and Pressures 
the purpose of exploiting the same and ensuring its Read z diate D h 
° . — Full Development and Practical Working in this ea ly for mmediate espatc . 
OR SALE, in First-Class Condition, | country. 
. GASHOLDER and STEEL TANK, having a| All Communications should be addressed, in the John Thompson (Wolver- Ld 
Capacity of 250,000 c. m. ba " sei - may een lg eee —¥ & Co., Chartered hampton), Hs 
For Particulars apply to Henry BaLrour & Co., Lirp atent Agents, » Southampton uildings Chancer 
Durie Foundry, Leven, Fife. : Lane, Lonpon, W. Cc ; 7 WOLVERHAMPTON, Eng. 





























(Protected. ) 


A SLIDE RULE (llin. long by 2in. wide) designed by Mr. H. R. ASKEW, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., B.Sc. (Eng.), &c., for quickly and accurately convert- 
ing “Price per Thousand” into “Price per Therm,” and vice versa. 


AN INVALUABLE ADJUNCT TO EVERY GAS OFFICE. 
Price 10/G, post free 








WALTER KING, “JOURNAL” OFFICES, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


THE THERM PRICE CALCULATOR. 





Workmanship and Materials 
of the Highest 
Quality. 


Built to any 
PECKETT & SONS, LTD., Specification or Gauge. 


ATLAS LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, BRISTOL. 

























MANCHEST EF.- 





























